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Nominations  are  being  accepted  in  36  f  ‘ 

categories:  Newspapers,  TV,  Magazines,  Radio, 
Colleges  as  well  as  a  new  competition  for  Best  Social 
Implementation  on  a  Media-Affiliated  Web  site. 


EPpy  award  winners  wiH  be  announced  at  the: 

i;niTOR  PL'RIISlllR 

INTERACTIVE(MEDIA 

Awards  luncheon,Thursday,  June  17,2010 
at  the  Hard  Rock  Hotel  &  Casino,  Las  Vegas. 

For  EPpy  Awards  information,  please  contact: 

Haliie  Nicholson  athallie^editorand  publisher.com 


Boston.com  considers  the  EPpy 
Awards  the  gold  standard  of  quality 
online  journalism.  During  the  past  two 
years,  our  online  entertainment  team, 
working  closely  with  print  counterparts 
at  The  Boston  Globe,  spent  countless 
hours  making  our  A&E  and  Things  To 
Do  online  sections  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive.  compelling,  and  fun  sites  in 
New  England.  Our  tireless  efforts  were 
recognized  last  year  when  both  sections 
tjed  each  other  tor  first  place  in  the  Best 
Entertainment  Web  site  category,- 
Boston.com  also  won  an  EPpy  for  top 
Sports  Blog.  We  were  proud  to  win  last 
year’s  awards  and  look  forward  to  com¬ 
peting  for  the  top  honors  again  this  year. 

Ronald  Agrella 

Features  Editor.  Boston.com 
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FEATURES 

PUBLISHER  OF  THE  YEAR  After  three 

years  of  News  Corp’s  ownership,  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  is  in  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  of  any  newspaper. 
Its  publisher,  Dow  Jones  CEO  Les 
Hinton,  is  E^Fs  Publisher  of  the 
Year  . 24 

A  NEW  UPSELL  Merchandising  has 

long  been  an  afterthought  at 
newspapers  —  but  as  they  look  for 
new  revenue  streams,  some  are  now 
offering  a  lot  more  than  reprints  of 
their  1969  “Man  Walks  on  the  Moon” 
front  page  . 32 


There's  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor  £ 
Publisher  subscription  than  paper 
and  ink!  As  a  subscriber  you 
can  go  online  for  premium  content  — 
at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day,  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com: 


DEPARTMENTS 


THE  ‘A’  SECTION 


Q&A:  Mark  Contreras 

As  E.W.  Scripps’  senior  vice  president 

of  newspapers  becomes  chairman  of 

the  Newspaper  Association  of 

America,  he  talks  wdth  E^P  about 

leading  the  organization  —  and  the 

industry  . 6  platform  becomes  critical,  check  out 

,T  ,  TT  ,  the  types  of  material  readers  like  to 

No  ‘Loafing’  Here  With  a  ^  _ 

new  lease  on  hie  and  under  new 

ownership,  the  alt-paper  Creative  NEWSOSAUR  Alan  D.  Mutter  offers 
Loafing  chain  exudes  two  things  some  free  advice  on  charging  for 

deeply  coveted  by  traditional  online  news  1 

newsrooms:  versatility,  and 

optimism .  . . 8  AMERICA’S EHRA  As  the  violence 

by  drug  cartels  against  journalists 

Place  YOUR  Bids  a  national  intensifies  along  the  Mexican 
network  of  newspajjers  that  launches  border,  stories  (and  reporters) 
in  May  \vill  provide  an  auction  system  gg^  buried  1 


EDITORIAL  The  Obama  White  House 

promised  more  openness,  but  hasn’t 
delivered.  Let’s  get  some  transparency 
we  can  believe  in  . . .  4 


■  Breaking  News  Visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com/news 

■  Business  blog  “Fitz  &  Jen  give  You  the 
Business”  offers  breaking  business  news, 
commentary  and  analysis. 

■  Departments:  Business,  Ad/Circ, 

Newsroom,  Technology,  Online,  and 
Syndicates  news  at 

www.editorandpublisher.com/depai1ments 

■  Newspeople  For  industry  staff  appointments, 
go  to  www.editorandpublisher.com/newspeople. 
Send  news  or  promotions  or  staff  changes  to 
newspeople@editorandpublisher.com. 

■  Letters  to  the  Editor  E-mail  us  at 
letters@editorandpublisher.com 

■  Podcasts  Download  our  weekly  podcast 
atwww.editorandpublisher.com/podcasts 

■  Newsletters  Sign  up  now  for  the  E&P  Weekly 
Briefing,  E&P  Technical  e-newsletter  at 

www.editorandpublisher.com/newsletters 

■  Columns  Fresh  insight  daily  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/columns 

■  Classifieds  Search  for  your  next  job  now  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/jobs 
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The  Obama  White  House  falls  short  on  openness. 
What’s  needed  is  transparency  we  can  believe  in. 


How  IS  IT  THAT  Americans 
surveyed  for  this  year’s 
Sunshine  Week  poll  on 
open  government  could  be 
so  skeptical,  even  cynical,  about  the 
transparency  of  President  Obama’s 
administration?  Fully  70%  told  the 
poll  sponsored  by  tbe  American  Society 
of  News  Editors  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  now  is  either  “very  secretive”  or 
“somewhat  secretive.” 

That  failing  grade  is 
almost  exactly  the 
assessment  citizens  gave 
of  the  final  year  of  the 
George  W.  Bush  White 
House,  which  repeatedly 
demonstrated  a  cult-like 
devotion  to  secrecy. 

Yet,  this  is  the  Barack 
Obama  who  in  his  first 
fiill  day  in  office  reversed 
the  notorious  2001 
directive  of  Attorney 
General  John  Ashcroft 
ordering  bureaucrats 
to  deny  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (FOIA) 
requests  if  there  was  the 
slightest  hint  that  they 
qualified  under  the  nine 
exemptions  to  the  law. 

The  Obama  administra¬ 
tion  was  the  first  to  put  the  White 
House  visitors  log  on  the  Internet  for 
anyone  to  see.  It  declassified  memoran¬ 
dums  about  torture  from  the  Bush  era. 

How  is  it  that  Americans  can  look  at 
this  presidency  and  see  a  still-secretive 
federal  government? 

Well,  as  it  turns  out,  again,  Americans 
have  a  darn  good  instinct  for  these 
things.  This  nation’s  citizenry  might  be 
divided  sharply  over  any  number  of 
political,  social  and  economic  matters, 
.but  they’ve  proven  in  referendum  after 
referendum  in  state  after  state  that  no 
matter  how  they  may  divide  right  and 
left,  they  believe  deeply  and  near- 
unanimously  in  forcing  government  to 
open  up  public  documents  that  belong 


to  the  public  and  all  official  meetings 
on  public  issues. 

Americans  are  right  to  be  skeptical 
of  the  Obama  record  on  government 
transparency  —  and  the  invaluable 
privately  operated  National  Security 
Archive  at  George  Washington  University 
has  the  research  to  back  them  up. 

In  a  report  also  released  during  last 
month’s  Sunshine  Week,  the  group 

documented  the  yawning 
chasm  between  President 
Obama’s  open  govern¬ 
ment  rhetoric  and  his 
actual  record. 

Out  of  90  agencies  that 
the  National  Security 
Archive  surveyed,  guess 
how  many  actually 
released  more  documents 
than  in  2008  under 
Bush?  Four.  And  five 
agencies  —  including  the 
State  Department  and 
the  Department  of 
Treasury,  home  of  the 
IRS  —  actually  released 
fewer  pages  under  FOIA 
requests  than  the  number 
the  Bush  administration 
grudgingly  let  go  in  its 
last  year. 

And  of  those  90 
agencies,  only  13  could  provide  docu¬ 
mentation  that  they  had  made  actual 
changes  to  their  FOIA  guidelines  — 
changes  that  include  eliminating  the 
need  for  FOIA  requests  by  making  more 
information  public  in  the  first  place. 

Seems  many  of  the  Beltway’s  bureau¬ 
crats  got  the  memo  —  the  one  from  long- 
gone  John  Ashcroft,  not  the  one  from 
current  Attorney  General  Eric  Holder. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  Obama 
White  House  reacted  to  this  criticism,  in 
the  main,  by  sort  of  agreeing  with  it.  We 
just  need  more  time,  they  said.  But  that 
only  shows  they  don’t  really  understand 
what  ordinary  Americans  are  saying 
about  open  government  in  their  unique¬ 
ly  American  way:  Just  get  ’er  done.  a 


A  recent  report 
shows  the  chasm 


between  Obama’s 
rhetoric  and 
record  on  open 
government. 
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COMMENTS  &  CORRESPONDENCE 


WHY.  THANKS! 

I  LIKE  WHAT  you’ve  DONE  WITH  E&P. 
Thank  you  for  allowing  the  industry 
to  stay  connected  during  challeng¬ 
ing  times.  It  can  only  help,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  truly  will.  I  plan  on 
continuing  as  a  subscriber. 

BRUCE  SPOTLESON 
GROUP  PUBLISHER 
Greenspun  Media  Group 
Henderson,  Nev. 


RIGHT  MAKES  RI6HT 

FROM  “PRIVACY  VS.  PUBLIC  RIGHT 
TO  KNOW,”  BY  KEN  PAULSON, 

PRESIDENT  AND  COO.  NEWSEUM  AND 
FIRST  AMENDMENT  CENTER 


PRIVACY  CONCERNS  ARE  REAL  AND 
not  to  be  dismissed.  Still,  I  have  to 
believe  that  those  who  first  articu¬ 
lated  a  right  to  privacy  in  America 
would  be  amazed  by  its  robust  applica¬ 
tion  today.  This  year  marks  the  120th 
anniversary  of  the  publication  of  a  paper 
by  legal  scholars  Louis  Brandeis  and 
Samuel  Warren.  They  argued  that  “the 
press  is  overstepping  in  every  direction 
the  obvious  bounds  of  propriety  and 
of  decency.  Gossip  is  no  longer  the 
resource  of  the  idle  and  of  the  vicious, 
but  has  become  a  trade.”  Clearly,  they 
hadn’t  seen  anything  yet. 

But  privacy  advocates  —  then  and 
now  —  can  too  easily  overlook  the 
value  of  the  free  flow  of  information 
in  a  free  society.  At  the  birth  of  this 
nation,  the  first  generation  of 
Americans  made  a  commitment  to 
a  free  press,  creating  an  expectation 
that  journalists  and  citizens  would 
act  as  a  watchdog  on  government. 

When  members  of  the  press  do  their 
jobs  well,  abuses  of  power  are  curbed 
and  misconduct  is  revealed.  But  the  key 
to  keeping  an  eye  on  government  is 


“What  store  puts  a  toll 
booth  on  its  front  door?’ 

—  V^hat  VJouid  Google  Do?  author  Jeff 
Jarvis  on  how  adding  merchandising 
revenue  streams  may  force  newspapers 
to  rethink  pay  walls  (see  “Oh,  and  we 
sell  newspapers,  too  ...”  p.  32). 


being  able  to  see  its  inner  workings. 
Who’s  on  the  payroll?  How  and  why  is 
money  being  spent?  And  are  public  ser¬ 
vants  —  including  911  operators,  coro¬ 
ners,  court  officials,  district  attorneys 
and  police  chiefs  —  doing  their  jobs? 


RESISTANCE  IS  rUTIlE 

FROM  “NEWS  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  A 
COMMERCIALLY  VIABLE  PRODUCT” 
BY  ROBERT  G.  PICARD, 

MEDIA  ECONOMIST  BLOGGING  AT 
THEMEDIABUSINESS.BLOGSPOT.COM 

PUBLISHERS  KEEP  ASSERTING  THAT 
things  will  be  fine  if  they  can  erect 
pay  walls  and  charge  for  news 
online  and  they  argue  that  governments 
should  provide  legal  protections  for 
online  news  so  they  can  make  news  a 
viable  digital  business  product. 

Their 

approach  is 
wrong  and 
ignores  the 
fundamental 
reality  that 
news  has  never 

been  a  commercially  viable  product 
because  most  of  the  public  has  been, 
and  remains,  unwilling  to  pay  for  news. 
Consequently,  news  has  always  been 
funded  with  income  based  on  its  value 
for  other  things. ... 

This  mass  media  financing  model 
remain  the  predominant  model  for 


financing  news  gathering  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  but  its  effectiveness  is  diminishing 
because  tbe  “mass”  audience  is  becoming 
a  “niche”  audience  in  Western  nations  as 
those  less  interested  in  hard  news  con¬ 
tinue  abandoning  newspapers  for  televi¬ 
sion,  magazines,  and  the  Internet. 

Focusing  on  news  as  a  commercial 
product  appears  futile  and  commercial 
news  providers  would  do  well  to  put 
their  efforts  in  creating  other  commer¬ 
cial  activities  that  can  subsidize  news 
provision,  such  as  events,  education  and 
training,  bookstores,  travel  agencies, 
and  a  variety  of  merchandising  activi¬ 
ties.  Many  publishers  subsidized  news 
activities  with  these  types  of  activities  a 
century  ago  and  some  continue  to  do  so. 


STOP  THE  MADNESS 

FROM  “CIRCULATION  LOSSES  MAY 
SEEM  TO  STOP  AS  CALCULATIONS 
CHANGE  IN  THE  FUTURE” 

BY  RICK  EDMONDS,  MEDIA  BUSINESS 
ANALYST,  THE  POYNTER  INSTITUTE 

A  CYNIC  MIGHT  SAY  THAT  THE 

newspaper  industry  has  found 
an  ingenious  way  to  stop  the 
discouraging  news  every  six  months  of 
continuing  deep  circulation  losses  — 
change  how  total  circulation  is  calculated. 

When  a  series  of  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  (ABC)  rule  changes  and  a 
new  report  format  are  in  place  for  the 
six-month  reporting  period  ending 
March  31,  2011,  most  newspapers  are 
likely  to  report  a  higher  total  than  they 
would  have  under  the  old  rules  —  and 
are  certain  to  have  a  number  that  can¬ 
not  be  easily  compared.  Nor  will  there 
be  any  intelligible  way  to  say  whether 
industry-wide  circulation  is  up  or  down. 
As  newspapers  adjust  their  practices 

. and  audience 

'editorandpublisher.com,  strategy  to  the 

Editor  &  Publishor,  770  new  format, 

i  10003.  Please  include  there  will  be 

:e,  and  e-mail  address.  two  mnrp 

tie  usual  reasons.  six-month 

reporting 

periods  done  the  old  way.  Losses, 
which  averaged  10.6%  daily  in 
the  six-month  period  ended  September 
2009,  are  virtually  certain  to  continue. 

After  that,  a  little  over  a  year  from 
now,  the  big  picture  on  newspaper 
circulation  will  be  largely  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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One  paper  that 
can’t  claim  a 


Newsroom 

Mark  Contreras  takes 
the  helm  as  NAA  chair 


FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  A  P  R  fI  2010 


no-spin  zone 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

The  past  year  has  been 

especially  unkind  to  newspaper 
publishers,  so  it’s  little  surprise 
that  the  organization  that  represents 
executives  in  the  C-suites,  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America,  is  getting 
its  knocks  too.  The  association’s  staff 
has  been  slashed  more  than  50%,  the 
scope  of  its  mission  reduced  and  its 
membership  dues  cut. 

This  is  the  environment  Mark 
Contreras,  E.W.  Scripps’  senior  \ice 
president  of  newspapers,  will  inherit 
when  he  picks  up  the  gavel  to  assume 
the  position  as  NAA  chairman  on 
April  12.  With  a  newly  streamlined 
organization  that  is  focusing  on 
lobby/legal  issues,  communications 
and  revenue,  audience  and  digital 
development,  Contreras  talks  with 
E^P  about  leading  the  NAA  and  the 
industry.  But  not  before  giving  some 
shout-outs  to  other  NAA  staffers 
including  CEO  and  President  John 
Sturm,  Senior  Vice  President  of  Public 
Policy  Paul  Boyle,  Senior  Vice 
President  of  Business  Development 
Randy  Bennett  and  Director  of 
Communications  Jeff  Sigmund. 

Q:  You  mentioned  several  key  initiatives  that 
you  want  the  NAA  to  focus  on,  including  rallying 
the  industry  to  come  up  with  a  standard 
Internet  measure.  Explain  that  goal,  and  why 
it  matters. 

It’s  critical  for  us  to  get  value  out  of 
the  digital  audience  we  have  created. 


STARTING  A  NEWSPAPER  TO  CLEAN 
up  a  community  is  an  old  story, 
but  starting  a  newspaper  where 
folks  literally  clean  —  in  the  middle  of  a 
laundromat  —  w'ell,  that’s  news. 

Longtime  friends  James  McDougald 
and  Joyce  McRae  publish  every  issue  of 
The  Maxton  Times  from  Express 
Laundty,  their  laundromat  in  the  strug¬ 
gling  tiny  North  Carolina  town  too 
remote  for  any  daily  to  bother  covering. 
So  two  years  ago,  McDougald  and  McRae 
launched  a  monthly  broadsheet  in  an 
unlikely  rinse-and-fluff-diy'  newsroom. 

Neither  had  any  experience  as  jour¬ 
nalists,  but  editor  McRae  and  publisher 
McDougald  (below)  quickly  discovered 
they  were  perfectly  positioned  to  cover 
Maxton.  When  it  comes  to  news, 
McDougald  says,  “Quite  a  bit  of  it 
walks  in  the  door.” 


Printing  in 
Winston- 
Salem,  about 
140  miles 
away. 

McDougald  hauls  most  of  the  5,000- 
copy  pressrun  to  area  retailers  and 
schools.  The  free  paper  even  generates  a 
bit  of  revenue  through  commercial  and 
private  placement  ads,  and  even  unso¬ 
licited  donations.  “We  make  our  $1,000 
j>er  month  by  the  blessings  of  God,” 
says  McDougald.  ® 


We  need  to  create  uniform  online 
audience  definitions  and  standards. 
The  reason  it  has  not  happened  is  that 
so  many  players  are  in  the  mix  lAB 
(Internet  Advertising  Bureau),  MRC 
(Market  Rating  Council)  and  all  of  the 
measuring  agencies.  Frankly,  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  publishers  and  advertisers  are 
slightly  different,  and  the  reality  that 
exists  creates  an  imbalance  tilted 
slightly  toward  the  advertisers  —  it 
keeps  CPMs  depressed. 

Clearly  we  have  not  been  the  loudest 
voice  at  the  table  yet,  and  I  would  like  to 
change  that.  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
newspapers  are  a  veiy  loud  voice  in  that 
debate.  I  want  to  make  sure  there  is 
clear  acknowledgment  the  newspaper 
industry  is  not  dead  and  we  are  still 
here,  and  we  will  come  roaring  back. 


McRae  cleans  up  copy  in  the  laundro¬ 
mat  and  e-mails  it  to  their  graphics 

person,  Julie 
Dorsey,  who 
sends  Adobe 


InDesign 
page  files  to 
Interco 


Mark  Contreras:  Newspapers  must  be  a 
“very  loud  voice”  in  the  debate  on  measur¬ 
ing  Web  audiences. 
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Q:  Membership  is  down.  What  do  you  plan  to  do 
to  draw  newspapers  back  in  to  the  flock? 

Like  you  would  suspect,  there  has 
been  slippage  with  two  or  three  big 
players.  You  will  hear  about  Cox  com¬ 
ing  back  and  Lee  coming  back  and  a 
couple  of  others.  Those  are  the  fairly 
big  companies  but  there  is  still  a  lot  of 
work  we  have  to  do.  We  are  going  to 
talk  to  the  board  in  taking  a  much 
more  active  role  reaching  out  to  other 
newspapers. 


Jouimalism  Education 


Q:  It  appears  the  industry  has  abandoned  the 
NAA  at  a  time  when  it  probably  needs  it  most. 

In  fairness  for  each  company,  it’s 
really  hard  to  imagine  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  the  amount  of 
financial  pressure  every  publisher 
has  had.  Frankly,  the  dues  stuck  out 
enough  that  they  became  candidates 
for  cutting. 

The  dues  structure  has  come  way 
down  —  2010  dues  are  roughly  half  of 
2009.  The  sharpening  of  the  focus  to 
three  things  makes  it  easy  to  explain 
what  you  are  getting  when  you  become 
a  member. 

I  think  with  a  sharpened  focus  and 
some  added  sense  of  financial  stability, 
my  hope  is  you  will  start  hearing  some 
tangible  examples  of  what  the  NAA 
has  accomplished.  11 


J-students  cover  tough  Liberty  City  for  black  weekly 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

WHEN  Florida  International 
University  journalism  Profes¬ 
sor  Neil  Reisner  teaches  about 
the  importance  of  diversity  in  reporting, 
he  likes  to  send  students  outside  their 
comfort  zone.  He’ll  assign  an  African- 
American  student  to  report  from  Little 
Havana  in  Miami,  for  instance,  or  send  a 
white  student  to  Little  Haiti. 

Now,  in  an  unusual  partnership  with 
a  black-interest  Miami  weekly,  Reisner 


is  sending  an  entire  reporting  class  to 
cover  Liberty  City,  an  almost-entirely 
black  neighborhood  that’s  best  known 
nationally  for  the  riots  that  followed  a 
not-guilty  verdict  in  a  police  shooting. 

But  while  the  journalists  may  be  out  of 
their  demographic  group  —  just  one  of 
the  17  students  is  African-American  — 
they  are  by  all  accounts  having  the  time 
of  their  life. 

“One  of  the  really  e.xciting  aspects  of 
this  partnership  is  that  an  opportunity 
for  young  journalists  to  be  exposed  to 
hard-core  journalism,  real-life  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  real  world,  and  to  go  through 
the  editing  process  as  if  they  were 
actually  working  for  a  newspaper,  with 
all  the  rigors  that  entails,”  says  Robert 
Beatty,  publisher  and  owner  of  the  South 
Florida  Times.  “The  opportunity  to  cover 
a  community  that  we  believe  has  not  got¬ 
ten  the  kind  of  attention  it  deserves  is  an 
equally  exciting  thing  for  our  newspaper. 
This  is  one  of  those  partnerships  you 
dream  about.” 

Liberty  City  is  the  sort  of  rough 
neighborhood  ignored  by  mainstream 
news  media  unless  a  particularly  violent 
episode  occurs.  Its  residents  feel  so 
marginalized,  Reisner  says,  that  in  the 
last  census  just  10%  of  households 
bothered  to  return  their  mail  form. 

In  the  “Liberty  City  Link”  project,  stu¬ 
dents  cover  all  aspects  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  with  four  or  five  articles  picked 
each  week  to  run  in  the  South  Florida 
Times.  And  while  they  are  still  students, 
these  young  journalists  see  The  Miami 
Herald  and  other  news  outlets  as  their 
competition,  Reisner  says. 


Tornoe’s  Comer 


THIS  AJew/  iPAO  CoULO 
AulokA  USThMoi^ 
away  FdoM  OOR 
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New  Revenue  Streams 

Boocoo  bucks? 


“We  know  we  don’t  have  the  resources 
of  a  Miami  Herald,  so  we  try  to  hit  them 
where  they  ain’t,”  Reisner  says.  That 
suits  Beatty  fine.  A  former  general 
counsel  for  the  Herald,  Beatty  bought 
the  South  Florida  Times  and  chose  a 
Herald  veteran,  Bradley  C.  Bennett,  as 
executive  editor. 

“It’s  a  very  serious  paper,”  Reisner 
says.  “They  approach  the  news  as  news¬ 
men,  covering  the  good,  the  bad  and  the 
indifferent.  It’s  unlike  a  lot  of  ethnic 
papers  that  promote  the  community  as 
opposed  to  covering  it.” 

The  partnership  between  FIU  and  the 
paper  will  last  beyond  the  academic  year, 
Beatty  says:  “It’s  ongoing  —  we  hope 
forever.  The  quality  is  really  superb.  The 
editing  has  been  minimal,  although,  of 
course  Neil  is  their  primary  editor.” 

And  for  the  j-students,  Liberty  City 
has  become  an  unlikely  comfort  zone. 

“The  kids  have  just  dived  into  it,”  adds 
Reisner .  “They’re  down  there  all  the  time 
—  and  I  haven’t  heard  a  word  of  trepida¬ 
tion  from  them.”  a 


From  The  Archive 


Ahh,  the  good 
old  days: 

IN  THE  April  9,  I960  issue  of  £&P, 
The  New  York  Times  reported 
a  record  high  gross  operating 
revenue  of  $103,269,682  for  1959. 

Ad  revenue,  circulation  revenue  and 
total  operating  revenue  —  as  well  as 
ad  lineage  —  were  all  on  the  rise  year- 
over-year  since  1957. 


National  newspaper  auction 
network  launching  in  May 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

No  MEDIUM  HAS  EVER  BEEN  BETTER 
at  getting  cash  registers  to  ring 
by  bringing  buyers  and  sellers 
together  with  newspapers’  advertising 
power.  But  getting  a  cut  of 
the  transactions  they  engi¬ 
neer  so  effectively  has  proven 
elusive. 

A  national  network  of 
newspapers  that  launches  in 
May  plans  to  change  that 
with  an  auction  system  that 
will  give  newspapers  a  split  of 
the  transaction  fee  when  it  brings  bidders 
and  sellers  together.  Ranger  Data 
Technologies,  the  Augusta,  Ga.-based 
company  best  known  for  its  classified 
advertising  systems,  will  debut  Boocoo 
Auctions  with  at  least  200  newspaper 
mastheads  covering  more  than  6,000  of 
the  29,735  ZIP  codes  it  has  identified  as 
residential  ZIPs. 

ZIP  codes  are  a  key  to  Boocoo 
Auctions  business  model.  Individual 
ZIP  codes  will  be  “licensed”  to  partici¬ 
pating  newspapers  or  another  medium 
in  the  market,  as  Ranger  Data  execu¬ 
tives  emphasize.  Licensing  ZIPs  solved 
the  tricky  problem  of 
how  to  divide  revenue 
when  a  bidder  from 
one  newspaper’s  circu¬ 
lation  area  buys  from 
someone  in  another 
paper’s  turf. 

“Let’s  say  The 
Augusta  Chronicle 
decides  to  become  a 
partner,”  says  Ranger 
Data  President  and 
COO  Tony  Marsella. 

“They  submit  to  us  all  the  ZIP  codes 
that  they  cover.  We  check  the  ABC 
(Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations)  audit  to 
validate  that  they  have  enough  coverage 
to  license  that  ZIP  code.  They  then  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  all  the  activity  that 
happens  in  the  ZIP  code  for  a  year,  with 
the  paper  getting  a  piece  of  the  transac¬ 


tion  fee.” 

If  the  buyer  and  seller  are  from  differ¬ 
ent  licensed  ZIPs,  the  newspapers  share 
the  partner  fee.  If  they  are  both  from  the 
same  ZIP,  the  paper  gets  the  entire  share. 

The  auction  idea  had  been  percolating 
in  the  mind  of  Ranger  Data  founder 
George  Willard  Sr.  since  the  beginning 
of  the  decade  as  newspapers  began  to 
see  revenue  erode  in  their  classified  seg- 


u  c  t  i  o  n  s 

ments.  When  the  erosion  became  a 
torrent,  he  says,  it  seemed  Boocoo’s 
moment  had  arrived.  Among  the  first 
papers  to  launch  will  be  The  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Cox  Newspapers. 

“I  think  it’s  about  time  we  had  some 
kind  of  partnership  on  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  side.  Between  print  and  online 
there’s  been  a  lack  of  sophistication  on 
how  newspapers  handle  transactions,” 
says  Mark  Stange,  Cox’s  head  of  classi¬ 
fied  and  recruitment  advertising. 

“What  I’m  really  excited  about  is,  it 
doesn’t  matter  how  someone  gets  into  the 
site,  the  newspaper  will  get  its  split,”  says 
Willard.  Indeed,  when  a 
user  at  a  newspaper  site 
clicks  to  check  out 
Boocoo,  it  appears  he 
hasn’t  left.  But  users 
cannot  go  anywhere 
from  the  Boocoo  site, 
except  back  to  the 
newspaper. 

After  the  launch. 
Ranger  Data  intends  to 
add  features  that  will 
allow  newspapers  to 
track  shopping  trends,  identify  “super 
users,”  and,  ultimately,  discern  behavior 
patterns  in  their  markets. 

This  is  not  tied  to  sales,  it’s  not  tied 
to  advertising.  You  do  not  have  to  train 
your  salespeople  to  sell  yet  another 
product,”  COO  Marsella  says.  This  is 
pure  e-commerce.”  B 


*1  think  it’s  about 
time  we  had  some 
kind  of  partner 
ship  on  the  mer* 
chandising  side.” 
—  Mark  Stange, 
Cox  Newspapers 
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Circulation 


Is  this  the  look  of  a  more  powerful 
Publisher’s  Statement? 


Publishing  Plans 


Young 

Urban 

Commuters 


Frequency.  Daily 

Deliveiy  VehicMs):  Print,  online,  tnoMe 
Home  delivered  prM  editions  are  distritxjted  in  broadsheet  format. 
Nonreplica  Electronic  subsaiptions  are  sold  for  display  of  select 
websites:  anytowndailynews.com, locatnews.com 


Frequency:  Monday  through  Friday 
Delivery  VehicMs):  Print  online,  mobile 
Single  Copy  and  Replica  editions  are  free  and  distributed  in  tabloid  f 
Nonreplica  Electronic  subscriptions  are  sold  for  display  of  select  new 
Web  site:  yuc.com 

|Freaiency:  Tuesday,  Thursday 

■••iBilttlfcLE!?*- online 


All  products  published  in  print  or 
online  by  a  newspaper  are  included 
in  the  new  Publisher’s  Statement. 
Here,  the  Anytown  Daily  News 
publishes  a  daily,  a  five-day  youth- 
oriented  commuter  paper  and  a 
Briefings-type  free-distribution  paper. 


That’s  certainly  the  hope  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
(ABC)  —  and  the  metro  dailies 
with  most  to  lose  if  this  wider  look  at 
audience  doesn’t  convince  advertisers 
of  newspapers’  reach.  This  prototype 
Publisher’s  Statement  represents  the 
culmination  of  a  debate  among  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  industries 
that  began  even  before  the  dawn  of  the 
Internet:  Should  newspapers  count  just 
the  physical  copies  they  sell,  or  the 
audience  that’s  reading  them  even  if 
they  paid  just  a  fraction  of  the  cover 
price,  or  even  nothing  at  all?  This 
Publisher’s  Statement  shows  who 
won  that  argument. 

Starting  in  October,  newspaper  for  the 
first  time  will  report  not  only  paid 
circulation,  but  “verified”  free  copies, 
readership  for  print  and  online,  and  stats 
on  electronic  replicas  and  non-replicas 
such  as  Web  sites,  mobile  devices  and 
e-readers.  And  for  the  first  time,  newspa¬ 
pers  can  show  all  their  products  —  Web 
sites,  shoppers,  TMCs,  commuter  dailies, 
and  the  like  —  on  the  same  statement 
with  the  core  daily  newspapier. 

Will  this  all  help?  CEO  John  Sturm  of 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  America, 
which  worked  with  ABC  on  the  changes, 
thinks  so.  The  changes,  he  says,  “will 
provide  our  advertising  customers  with 
more  transparency  and  more  market 
data  than  ever  before.”  0 


(Optional)  (Optional) 

CmbdAvg  CmbdAvg  CnMAvg 
Sun  (Mon.-Fri.)  flloa-Tiia.)  (Wed-Fii)  Mon  Ti. 


B.  ANYTOWN  DAILY  NEWS -ELECTRONIC  REPLICA 
Paid  Circulation 

Subscription  1,000 

Single  Issue  200 

Total  Average  Paid  •  Electronic  Replica  1 ,200 

Verified  Circulation:  Opt-in 

Subscription  100 

Single  Issue  100 

Education  (ktpies 
University  Copies 

Total  Average  Verified  •  Electronic  Replica  200 

Total  Average  Paid  S  Verified  Circiilation  •  Electronic  Replica  1,400 
TOTAL  AVERAGE  PAID  A  VERIFIED  CIRCIII  ATKIN- 

n™*IT  g,  ft  pr'"*'""''  ' 


1.000  1,000  1.000  1.000  1,0(X 

200  200  200  200  20b 

1,200  1,200  1,200  1,200  1,200 


lUincnvcitMUc.  • _ 

PRINT  &  ELECTRONIC  REPUCA 


408,446  240,850  232,202  246,615  232,635 


1C.  ANYTOWN  DAILY  NEWS  -  ELECTRONIC  NONREPLICA 
Paid  Circulation 


anytowndailynews.com 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

eReaders  with  Advertising 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

eReaders  wittxiut  Advertising 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Mobile 

_ 25Q _ 

_ 100 

100 

_ ^100 

100 

Total  Average  Paid  Circulation  ■  Electronic  Nonrepiica 

TOTAL  AVERAGE  PAID  &  VERIFIED  CIRCULATION: 

PRINT  &  ELECTRONIC  REPUCA  AND  NONREPUCA 


115  233,135 


—  Jennifer  Saba  and  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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New  owners,  new 
life  for  alt-chain 


Creative  Loafing 

Execs  meet  with  troops  on  the  ground 
to  talk  strategy 


Creative  Loafing  VP/CMO  Henry  Scott,  left, 
VP/Chief  Sales  Officer  Alison  Draper,  and 
CEO  Marty  Petty. 

pressions  were  that  we  were  dealing  with 
real  pros,”  she  says.  “As  one  of  my  cowork¬ 
ers  put  it:  This  is  like  the  inauguration  of 
Obama  after  eight  years  of  George  Bush.’” 

Top  executives  continue  to  make  the 
rounds  of  the  widely  dispersed  papers  to 
talk  with  editors  about  building  the  brand 
in  their  markets. 

“This  isn’t  a  cookie-cutter  approach,” 
says  Chief  Marketing  Officer  Henry  Scott. 
For  one  thing,  he  says,  “We’ve  got  tremen¬ 
dous  flexibility  in  terms  of  distribution. 
And  we’re  able  to  shift  that  around,  any 
way  we  need.  That’s  a  huge  advantage  that 
the  free  [paper]  press  has  that  makes  us 
more  attractive  to  advertisers.” 

There’s  also  the  small  matter  of  having 
Atalaya  putting  money  into  its  products  in¬ 
stead  of  stripping  them.  Scott  says  the  chain 
is  adding  staff  in  Atlanta,  Charlotte,  Tampa, 
Chicago  and  D.C.  —  and  isn’t  done  yet. 

Creative  Loafing’s  evolution  has  not 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 

OPTIMISM.  Sometimes,  it’s  liter- 
ally  the  difference  between  pass 
and  fail.  And  in  the  case  of 
Creative  Loafing  Inc.,  it’s  one  element 
that  just  might  give  it  an  edge  over  many 
of  its  mainstream  contemporaries. 

“There’s  a  renewed  sense  of  wanting 
to  go  out  and  win,”  says  VP/Chief  Sales 
Officer  Alison  Draper,  who  previously 
re-launched  The  Dallas  Morning  News' 
youth-oriented  Quick  as  a  weekly,  and 
in  February  was  recruited  to  help  put 
Creative  Loafing  back  in  tbe  black. 
“We’re  in  full  tilt.” 

It’s  a  feeling  shared  by  CEO  Marty 
Petty,  the  former  St.  Petersburg  Times 
and  Hartford  Courant  publisher.  “I  can 
feel  it  when  I  move  through  the  organiza¬ 
tion,”  she  says.  Creative  Loafing’s  employ¬ 
ees,  she  reports,  are 
“very  optimistic”  about 
the  new  ownership. 

To  understand 
j  where  this  chain  of 
'  alt-papers  is  at  the 
!  moment,  consider 
J  where  it  was  in  au¬ 
tumn  2008.  Creative 
'  Loafing  was  in  Chap- 
I  ter  11  bankruptcy  pro- 
I  tection  after  piling  on 
debt  for  a  particularly 
I  ill-timed  acquisition 
[  of  the  Chicago  Reader 
'  and  City  Pages  in  Washington,  D.C.  Its 
top  editor  had  been  fired,  staff  was  being 
let  go,  and  its  papers  were  getting  thinner 
and  thinner.  The  same  malaise  affecting 


mainstream  dailies 
with  bankrupt  par¬ 
ents  had  also  hit  the 
alternatives  —  hard. 

After  a  bruising 
court  battle  with  for¬ 
mer  CEO  Ben  Eason 
—  whose  family 
founded  the  chain  — 

Atalaya  Capital  Man¬ 
agement  LP,  a  New 
York  private  equity 
company  that  was 
the  newspaper’s  biggest  creditor,  last  Au¬ 
gust  was  declared  Creative  Loafing’s  new 
owner  after  nearly  doubling  Eason’s  $2.3 
million  bid. 

To  reassure  employees  after  its 
takeover,  Atalaya  dispatched  to  the  six 
Creative  Loafing  papers  top  leaders  in¬ 
cluding  interim  CEO 
Richard  Gilbert,  and 
board  member  James 
O’Shea,  the  former 
Los  Angeles  Times  edi¬ 
tor  familiar  to  those 
who  would  rally 
against  newsroom 
cuts. 

Their  talk  of  trans¬ 
forming  the  paper 
with  staff  involvement 
resonated,  recalls 
Mara  Shalhoup,  a 
longtime  staffer  who 
in  January  was  named  editor  in  chief  of 
Creative  Loafing  in  Atlanta.  “They  were 
speaking  to  a  room  populated  largely  by 
natural-born  skeptics,  and  still,  our  im- 
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come  without  its  leadership  changes.  In 
February,  City  Paper  Editor  Erik  Wemple  I 
announced  he  was  leaving  or  Allbritton 
Communications’  new  local  start-up  in 
D.C.  And  in  March,  Draper  took  over  as 
interim  publisher  for  the  Chicago  Reader 
following  the  departure  of  James  Warren,  | 
who  joined  the  paper  last  November  after  j 
having  been  laid  off  as  a  managing  editor  ' 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Warren  told  staffers  in  a  memo  his 
departure  was  just  business:  “The  CEO 
position  was  vacant  and  it  was  always  a 
possibility  that  when  filled,  it  might  make 
sense  for  that  person  to  assemble  his  or 
her  own  team.” 

Still,  “There’s  very  little  fear  here  these 
days,  and  far  more  optimism,”  says  Shal- 
houp.  “That's  not  to  say  the  pressure  is  off. 
The  pressure  is  probably  higher  than  ever, 
because  the  new  management  is  devoted 
to  improving  the  company  on  every  level. 
That’s  tough,  and  also  exciting.” 

There’s  plenty  of  heavy  lifting.  Petty 
says,  but  “I  can’t  remember  the  last  time  I 
had  this  much  fun.  There’s  a  real  sense  of 
purpose,  of  making  a  difference,  that  to 
me  is  a  really  important  part  of  what’s 
motivating  all  of  us  right  now.  These  pubs 
matter.  They  matter  a  lot.”  II 


Monetizing  Content 


News  games  made 
cheap— with  serious 
revenue  potential 


BY  NORA  PAUL  AND 
KATHLEEN  A.  HANSEN 

News  organizations  have  toyed 
with  “serious  games”  for  several 
years  as  a  way  to  engage  news  au¬ 
diences.  Whether  the  topic  is  solid  waste 
disposal  {Gotham  Gazette’s  “Garbage 
Game”),  U.S.  food  inspection  policy  (TZie 
New  York  Times’  “Food  Import  Folly”)  or 
balancing  the  federal  budget  (Minnesota 
Public  Radio’s  “Budget  Hero”),  news 
games  share  one  characteristic:  they  are 
expensive  and  time-consuming  to  create 
and  launch.  They  also  require  additional 
time,  money  and  programming  to  update 
or  refresh  after  launch. 

That  is  the  problem  we  proposed  to 
solve  as  part  of  the  inaugural  class  of 


Knight  News  Challenge  grantees.  We 
didn’t  anticipate  that  we  would  also  cre¬ 
ate  £m  iPhone  App  as  part  of  the  bargain. 

The  Knight  News  Challenge, 
launched  in  2006,  awards  up  to  $5 
million  a  year  for  innovative  ideas  to 
develop  content  platforms,  tools  and 
services  to  engage  communities. 

Our  proposal,  “Playing  the  News,” 
envisioned  a  “build  tool”  for  games  a 
newsroom  could  launch  on  a  variety  of 
topics  without  enlisting  an  army  of 
software  developers.  The  build  tool  also 
had  to  allow  staff  to  easily  “migrate” 
information  already  generated  by  the 
newsroom  to  any  game  they  created. 

We  were  awarded  $250,000  over  two 

(continued  on  p.  14) 
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Writing 

Awards 


15  writers  will  receive 

$34,000  in  cask  prizes 

including  a  $10,000  first  prize 

The  Amy  Foundation  Writing  Awards  program  recognizes  writers  who  skillfully  and  creatively 
present  the  biblical  position  on  issues  affecting  the  world  today  in  a  sensitive  and  thought-provoking 
manner.  Qualifying  non-fiction  entries  must  be  published  in  a  secular,  non-religious  publication 
(either  printed  or  online)  and  must  be  reinforced  with  at  least  one  passage  of  scripture. 

Winning  entries  will  be  re-published  in  an  annual  collection  of  prize-winning  articles. 

For  rules,  sample  articles  and  submission  forms,  visit  www.amyfound.org  or  call  877-727-4262. 
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PHOTO  OF  THE  MONTH 


EYES  IN  THE  m 

LAURIE  SKRIVAN/ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

Reptilian  eyes  stare  down  from  a  digital 
billboard  at  Interstate  44  and  Southwest 
Avenue  in  St.  Louis.  Local  residents,  upset 
that  their  homes  are  bathed  in  a  bluish  glow  at 
night  from  the  sign,  are  looking  to  ban  such  adver¬ 
tising.  The  city  is  considering  a  one-year  freeze  on 
new  digital  signs  while  it  looks  at  how  other  cities 
have  regulated  them,  and  to  review  studies  of  driv¬ 
er  distractions  they  may  pose. 


THE  ‘A’  SECTION 


Game  creators  Nora  Paul,  left,  and  Kathleen  A.  Hansen 


(continued from  p.  11) 
years  to  explore  this  idea. 

To  stick  with  the  notion  of  “serious 
games,”  we  focused  on  a  topic  with 
many  perspectives,  one  that  is  typically 
covered  with  an  on-going,  process-ori¬ 
ented  approach  by  a  news  organization 
—  the  use  of  ethanol  as  a  fuel. 

After  a  number  of  false  starts  and 
dead  ends,  we 
'  settled  on  two 
I  j  different  types  of 
games  to  design 
and  test, 
j  One  game 
had  the  player 
move  around 
in  an  online 
simulation 
environment, 
interacting  with 
different  charac¬ 
ters  that  provide 
facts  and  a 
variety  of  perspec¬ 
tives  about  using  ethanol  as  a  fuel. 

I  The  second  game  used  an  online 
I  game  board  that  exposed  the  player  to 
the  important  facts  and  perspectives  of 
different  “stakeholders”  in  the  issue. 

The  player  was  dealt  cards  and  then 
I  moved  a  marker  to  the  appropriate  area 
j  where  the  answer  might  be  found. 

Once  in  the  area  all  of  the  answer  cards 
were  activated,  allowing  the  player  to 
see  all  information  on  that  perspective 
j  before  choosing  the  right  answer, 
j  Initial  testing  showed  that  the  board 
j  game  was  far  more  engaging  than  the 


simulation  environment.  We  turned 
our  attention  to  the  “build  tool”  for  that 
version  of  the  game. 

Working  vdth  University  of 
Minnesota  programmers,  we  created  a 
Java-based  utility  that  news  staff  can 
use  to  plug  in  their  own  information 
for  the  Q&A  challenges  on  any  topic 
and  add  photos,  graphics  or  video  as 

clues  in  addition 
to  text.  Best  of 
all,  newsroom 
staff  can  build 
the  game  them¬ 
selves  rather  than 
relying  on 
specialized  game 
designers  and 
programmers. 

We  also 
launched  a 
“proof-of-con- 
cept”  version  of  the 
game  as  an  appli¬ 
cation  in  the 

iPhone  App  Store  with  the  help  of  an 
interactive  design  firm.  Clockwork 
Active  Media  Systems  in  Minneapolis. 
You  can  find  the  game  under  the  app 
name  “Topic  Tiles”  and  download  it  for 
free  to  see  how  it  works.  The  build  tool 
for  either  a  web-mounted  or  iPhone  ver¬ 
sion  will  soon  be  available  as  part  of  the 
Knight  News  Challenge  project,  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  funder’s  requirement  that 
all  “inventions”  be  shared  free  of  charge 
with  any  interested  organization. 

The  “ethanol  as  fuel”  topic  is  not  ide¬ 
ally  suited,  it  turns  out,  for  this  type  of 


“The  build  tool  we 
created  with  Knight 
News  Challenge  funds 
allows  newsrooms  to 
experiment  with 
serious  games  cheaply 
and  easily/’ 

information  delivery,  based  on  our  user 
testing.  It  is  a  bit  too  serious  and  dry 
for  a  serious  game.  But  other  themes 
such  as  a  city  tour  of  various  locations, 
trivia  about  politics  or  public  affairs, 
feature  topics  such  as  “should  I  get  a 
dog  or  a  cat  as  a  pet?,”  or  similar  ideas 
could  be  easily  tailored  for  this  game 
application. 

“Monetizing”  the  game  is  certainly 
possible  as  well.  For  instance,  in  the 
city  tour  game,  the  locations  on  the 
game  board  could  include  “fun 
nightlife,”  “cultural  destinations,” 

“parks  and  outdoor  venues”  and 
related  locations. 

A  game  could  include  questions 
about  businesses  or  organizations  that 
might  purchase  a  “tile”  on  the  board 
that  would  pop  up  a  coupon  or  a 
special  deal  for  players  who  earned 
enough  points.  Much  of  the  appeal  of 
a  news  game  is  in  allov.dng  multiple 
players  to  go  through  the  games  at  the 
same  time,  adding  a  competitive  ele¬ 
ment  with  the  potential  for  advertiser 
sponsorships  of  tournaments  hosted  by 
the  news  Web  site. 

As  a  way  to  engage  audiences  and 
encourage  them  to  stay  on  the  news 
Web  site  for  more  than  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  news  games  may  have  prom¬ 
ise.  The  build  tool  we  created  with 
Knight  News  Challenge  funds  allows 
newsrooms  to  experiment  with  serious 
games  cheaply  and  easily.  0 


Nora  Paul  is  the  director  of  the 
Institute  for  New  Media  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication. 
Kathleen  A.  Hansen  is  the  director  of 
the  Minnesota  Journalism  Center  and 
a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication. 


This  online  board  game  engaged  users  far  more 
than  news  simulation. 
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THE  DATA  PAGE 


|l  WEB  STATS  FOR  TOP  NEWS  DESTINATIONS 


MSNBC  Digital  Network 

45,173,000 

37,006,000 

22% 

CNN  Digital  Network 

44,175,000 

40,627,000 

9% 

Yahoo  News 

40,678,000 

39,996,000 

2% 

AOL  News 

22,566,000 

22,362,000 

1% 

NYTIMES.COM 

19,864,000 

20,471,000 

-3% 

ABC  News  Digital  Network 

17,741,000 

15,725,000 

13% 

FOX  News  Digital  Network 

17,515,000 

17,523,000 

0% 

Tribune  Newspapers 

16,830,000 

16,124,000 

4% 

Google  News 

16,409,000 

16,020,000 

2% 

Gannett  Newspapers 

13,162,000 

12,745,000 

3% 

il 


HOW  OFTEN  DO  USERS  CLICK  ON 
ON  LINE  AD  VERT  I S  EM  ENTS? 


Never: 
Hardly  ever: 
Sometimes: 
Often 


35% 

18% 


In  June  2009,  Nielsen  expanded  its  panels. 


Source:  Nielsen  Online 


THE  KIND  OF  NEWS  PF:0PLE  ACCESS 
-  ON  MOBILE  PHONES 


33%  of  mobile  uses  get  news  on  their  phones. 
Here  are  the  kinds  of  the  news  they  access: 


Weather: 
News  and  current  events: 
An  app  for  news  content: 
Sports  scores  and  stories: 
Traffic  information: 
Financial  information: 
News  via  e-mails  and  text: 


■■  ‘•26% 
Hi  25% 

■I  18% 

■  16% 

1 13% 

1 12% 

1 11% 


Source:  Pew  Research  Center's  Internet  &  American  Life  Project 
and  the  Project  For  Excellence  in  Journalism,  State  of  the  News  Media  2010 


CONSU M ER  ATTH  U DES 
TOWARD  PAYMENT  PLANS 


65%  of  online  news  consumers  said  they  do  not 
have  a  favorite  news  site.  Only  19%  said  they  were 
willing  to  pay  for  online  news. 

If  people  had  to  pay  for  content  from  their  favorite 
site  here  is  how  they  would  prefer  to  do  it: 


Source:  Pew  Research 
Center’s  Internet  & 
American  Life  Project 
and  the  Project  For 
Excellence  in 
Journalism,  State  of 
the  News  Media  2010 


TRUSTED  ONLINE  ADVERTISINCx  SOURCE 


Type  of  Web  site  influences  trustworthiness  of  advertising 


Source:  Pew  Research  Center’s  Project  For  Excellence  in  Journalism, 
State  of  the  News  Media  2010  and  Nielsen  Online 


WHERE  PEOPLE  GO  FOR  ONLINE  NEWS 


Sector  Monthly  visits  Monthly  Web  pages  Monthly  time 
per  person  per  person  per  person 

{min:sec) 


Opinion  of  advertising 


Newspajm 
Local  TV 
Cable  TV 
Magazines 


Intemahonal 

Online-only 


3.17  — - n.59  10:ir 

2.94  14.04  09:41 

29.07  ‘  23:36 

2.29  3.75  06:00 


2. 

4.65  16.55  12:35 

Source:  Pew  Research  Center’s  Project  For  Excellence  in  Journalism, 
State  of  the  News  Media  2010  and  Nielsen  Online 


influenced  by  Web  site 

TOTAL 

18-34 

35-54 

55+ 

Local  newspapers 

36% 

35% 

38% 

38% 

Local  TV 

23% 

22% 

24% 

28% 

Online  portal 

12% 

11% 

14% 

9% 

Specialty  Web  site 

12% 

13% 

10% 

9% 

Radio 

6% 

9% 

4% 

2% 

Social  networking 

4% 

5% 

3% 

2% 

Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  comScore 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  TYPES  OF  NEWS  SITES 


Among  those  with  a  favorite 


37%  21% 


LOCAL  TV  SITES  CLOSING  IN:  SOURCES 
USED  MOST  OFTEN,  BY  CONTENT  TYPE 


13% 
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NE WSOS AUR 

OFFLINE/ON  TARGET 

BEFORE  rOO  ERECT 


Some  free  advice  on  charging  for  online  news 


i  BY  ALAN  MUTTER 

The  California  News- 
paper  Publisliers 
Association  recently 
invited  me  to  drive  down 
the  coast  on  a  Saturday 
^  to  give  a  free  lecture  on 

I  how  to  charge  for  news  on  the  Weh. 
j  Despite  the  amusing  irony  of  the 

request,  I  declined,  because,  like  the 
!  publishers  who  want  to  sell  their 
I  content,  I  think  people  should  be 
I  compensated  for  their  work.  You  are 
reading  this,  for  example,  because  I 
w’as  paid  to  write  it. 

But  my  non-appearance  may  be  more 
instructive  than  anything  I  could  have 
said,  because  it  illustrates  the  precise 
challenge  that  publishers  will  face  in 
attempting  to  reverse  two  decades  of 
j  not  charging  for  their  online  content, 
j  And  it  is  this: 

As  long  as  some  plausible  source 
is  willing  to  dispense  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  for  free  —  as  I  am  sure  will  be 
the  case  at  the  convention  I  won’t  be 
attending  —  it  is  going  to  be  awfully 
{  hard  for  a  publisher  to  charge  for 
substantially  the  same  thing. 

This  goes  double,  or  triple,  if  the 
information  is  commoditized,  as  a 
great  deal  of  newspaper  fare  happens 
to  be.  With  so  many  sources  of  free 
information  available  online,  newspa¬ 
pers  simply  can’t  hope  to  charge  for 
international,  national,  state  and 
entertainment  news.  The  same  goes 
for  sports  scores  and  stock  quotes. 

The  only  way  most  publishers  can 
charge  for  online  content  is  by  investing 
in  the  creation  of  premium  products 
I :  and  services  that  readers  can’t  find 
!  j  anywhere  else.  So  far,  I  haven’t  seen 
1 1  much  evidence  of  that. 

!l 


Instead,  most  publishers  feverishly 
are  parsing  the  supposed  merits  of  any 
number  of  pay  schemes.  For  the  record, 
the  leading  ones  are: 

Newsday-s\y\e  pay  wall.  This  requires 
site  visitors  to  pay  to  read  anything 
more  than  the  first  few  lines  of  an 
article.  The  Long  Island  daily  recently 
admitted  it  sold  only  35  subscriptions 
at  $5  a  week,  but  is  happy  with  the 
program  because  the  site  is  given 
away  freely  as  a  retention  incentive 
to  subscribers  of  its  print  product  and 
the  cable  service  owned  by  its  parent, 
CableVision.  This  idea  is  known  to  be 
successful  only  if  the  publisher  also 
owns  the  dominant  cable  system  on 
an  island. 

Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette  model. 
Unlike  most  publishers,  the  D-G  only 
briefly  put  its  content  on  the  Web  for 
free.  To  see  the  Web  site,  you  either 
have  to  subscribe  to  the  print  product 
or  buy  an  online  subscription.  This  has 
worked  well  in  a  comparatively  isolated 
market  with  limited  competition, 
where  a  foresighted  publisher  set  the 
right  expectations  with  readers.  This 
plan  will  be  hard  to  execute  in  places 
where  readers  have  enjoyed  15  years  of 
free  content.  It  will  be  even  harder  to 
execute  in  competitive  markets. 

New  York  TiTTzes-style  metering. 

This  system  allows  visitors  a  certain 
number  of  free  views  of  a  site  before 
she  is  confronted  with  a  demand  to 
subscribe.  While  this  has  worked  well 
for  mission-critical  business  news  in 
the  Financial  Times  and  might  work 
for  the  mission-critical  national  news 
in  the  NYT,  the  utility  of  the  system 
remains  to  be  proven  at  a  general- 
interest  paper.  It  is  also  worth  noting 
that  certain  competitors  (including 


a  major  publication  in  the  nation’s 
capital  owned  by  a  highly  profitable 
test-prep  service)  are  believed  to  be 
eager  for  NYT  to  turn  on  the  meter  so 
they  can  promote  the  fact  that  their 
stuff  is  still  free. 

iTunes-style  micropayments.  This 
has  been  great  for  Apple  and  somewhat 
palliative  for  the  struggling  music 
industiy,  but  it  hasn’t  been  tried  at  any 
newspaper.  Publishers  should  note  that  . 
even  the  recording  industry  group 
charged  with  chasing  music  pirates 
admits  that  10  songs  are  stolen  for 
every  one  that  is  purchased.  My  guess 
is  they  are  low-balling  the  number. 

Miami  Herald-sXyXe  tip  jars.  Two 
months  after  the  paper  feebly  asked 
readers  for  voluntary  online  donations 
to  defray  the  costs  of  gathering  news, 
the  paper  sheepishly  canned  the  idea. 
Enough  said. 

Pick  a  system,  any  system.  Or  make 
up  your  own.  It  won’t  matter  what 
pay  model  publishers  choose,  unless 
they  produce  unique  and  compelling 
content,  tools  or  applications  that 
readers  can’t  find  anywhere  else. 

And  they  will  have  to  learn  how  to 
market  them  better,  too.  The  NYT,  for 
example,  has  a  terrific  iPhone  app  that 
lets  me  read  everything  that  is  going 
into  the  next  day’s  paper  before  I  go  to 
bed  at  night.  It  looks  good,  works  well 
and  is  easy  to  use.  And  it  is  free.  Why? 

Instead  of  grappling  with  such 
tactical  distractions  as  what  type  of 
pay  wall  to  erect,  publishers  need  to 
think  strategically  about  how  they 
are  going  to  migrate  from  operating 
increasingly  indefensible,  geographi¬ 
cally  defined  monopolies  to  being 
serious  players  in  an  unruly  and 
relentlessly  competitive  global  market 
where  no  one  —  especially  them  — 
gets  to  be  in  charge. 

I  hope  the  person  who  got  my  spot  on 
the  California  panel  mentions  that.  s 


Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a  newspaper 
editor-  turned  Silicon  Valley  CEO- 
tumed  newspaper  consultant. 

He  ■writes  at  popular  industry  blog 
Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur, 
www.newsosaur.blogspot.com. 

He  can  be  reached  at 

alan.  mutter  @  broadbandxod.com. 
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AMERICAS  EXTRA 


Is  the  self-censorship  drug  cartels  are  forcing  on  Mexican 
newspapers  coming  to  the  U.S.? 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

"T^allas  Morning  News 

t  f  Mexico  bureau  chief  Alfredo 

*  Corchado  grew  up  on  the  border 
and  has  extensive  experience  covering  a 
nation  that’s  grown  increasingly  cruel  as 
drug  cartels  escalate  their  brutal  cam¬ 
paign  of  violence,  kidnapping  and  even 
murder  to  silence  journalists. 

So  last  month,  when  he  went  just 
steps  across  the  border  from  McAllen, 
Texas,  to  Reynosa  —  where  at  least 
eight  journalists  had  been  kidnapped  in 
the  previous  two  weeks,  with  one  of 
them  beaten  to  death 
—  Corchado  went  with 
a  crew  from  Belo 
Corp.’s  WFAA-TV  on 
the  theory  that  there’s 
safety  in  numbers,  and 
vowed  to  stay  no  longer 
than  45  minutes. 

“But  the  problem  in 
covering  Mexico  and 
the  border  is  you  start 
to  feel  everything  is 
fine,”  Corchado  says, 

“and  suddenly  it’s  45 
minutes,  and  then  an 
hour  and  we  were  feeling  way  too  com¬ 
fortable.”  Those  good  vibes  evaporated 
when  the  crew  realized  a  van  had  been 
circling  repeatedly  —  and  a  stranger 
suddenly  appeared  to  tell  them  sternly 
that  they  had  “no  permission”  to  be 
there,  and  had  to  leave.  His  hard  stare, 
and  his  taxi  driver’s  obvious  fright, 
convinced  Corchado  they  had  to  flee 
immediately. 

When  Corchado  and  his  crew  arrived 
at  the  border  bridge  back  to  McAllen, 
they  noticed  the  van  was  off  to  the  side, 
watching.  Was  it  one  of  the  halcones, 
the  hawks  of  the  narco-traffickers, 
making  sure  the  journalists  returned 
home?  He  can’t  prove  it,  but  Corchado 
thinks  so.  In  a  way  they  were  lucky,  just 
as,  in  a  certain  sense,  two  Mexico  City 
reporters  were  lucky  a  few  days  before 
when  they  were  beaten  by  narcotics 


traffickers,  but  allowed  to  leave. 

Corchado  was  a  target,  ironically,  of  the 
story  he  went  tb  Reynosa  to  report  —  the 
increasing  pressure  on  Mexican  reporters 
and  newspapers  to  censor  themselves. 

“What  is  amazing  to  me  is  the  silence, 
the  extent  to  which  he  cartels  can  now 
overpower  a  community  in  a  way  that  we 
haven’t  ever  seen  before,”  Corchado  says. 

Self-censorship  has  been  a  fact  of  life 
at  Mexican  newspapers  for  years.  What’s 
new,  and  worrying,  now  is  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  afraid  to  cover  anything  even 
remotely  related  to  the  most  important 


story  in  their  communities  —  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  drug  cartels. 

“The  fact  that  ydu  have  this  wave  of 
unprecedented  violence,  and  this  series 
of  abductions  of  journalists,  and  you 
don’t  see  a  line  in  any  of  the  newspapers 
or  other  media  gives  you  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  pervasiveness  of  the  cen¬ 
sorship  there,”  says  Carlos  Lauria,  the 
Latin  American  expert  for  the 
Committee  to  Protect  Journalists.  “I’ve 
talked  to  editors  there,  and  they  are 
really  scared.”  Some  are  even  apparently 
afraid  to  talk  to  him  at  all,  he  added. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News’  Corchado 
worries  that  the  fear  has  crept  across 
the  border.  “Editors  are  now  telling 
reporters,  ‘Thou  shalt  not  go  into 
Mexico,’”  he  says.  “So  it’s  having  some 
kind  of  chill  effect  on  both  sides  of 
the  border.”  0 


Television  journalist  Nahiim 
I  *  I  Palacios  Arteaga,  34,  was  mur- 
dered  March  16  by  gunmen  in 
two  cars  who  shot  him  dead  as  he 
was  driving  home  in  the  Atlantic  region  of  • 
Honduras.  Palacios  was  the  third  Honduran 
journalist  killed  in  two  weeks  of  deadly  vio¬ 
lence  apparently  connected  to  drug  traffickers 
in  the  region.  On  March  11,  radio  reporter 
David  Meza  was  murdered  in  the  city  of  La 
Ceiba,  also  in  the  Atlantic  coast,  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  Committee  to  Protect 
Journalists  (CPJ)  reported.  Reporter  Joseph 
Hernandez  Ochoa  was  shot  to  death  March  1 
in  Tegucigalpa. 


Venezuelan  President  Hugo 

W  Chavez  threatened  to  impose 
Cuban-style  restrictions  on 
Internet  access  after  a  political 
opinion  gossip  Web  site  erroneously  reported 
the  murder  of  one  of  his  close  aides.  “The 
Internet  cannot  be  something  open  where 
anything  is  said  and  done.  Every  country  has 
to  apply  its  own  rules  and  norms,’  said 
Chavez.  “I  have  information  that  this  page 
periodically  publishes  stories  calling  for  a 
coup  d’etat.  That  cannot  be  permitted.” 


Vendors  in  Sao  Paulo  are 
protesting  the  mayor’s  removal 
vSv  of  more  than  80  newspaper  and 
magazine  stands  from  the  city 
center.  Bom  Dia  Brasil  reported.  The  city 
alleges  that  some  of  the  stands  are  used  as 
hideouts  by  thieves  and  that  they  impede 
pedestrians. 


^  City  officials  in  Guatemala  City 
HmllH  are  responding  to  investigative 
V  V  stories  about  City  Hall  corruption 
with  a  smear  campaign  against 
two  major  newspapers,  Prensa  Libre  and 
elPeriodico.  The  Knight  Center  for  Journalism 
in  the  Americas  reports  the  city’s  official  Web 
site  includes  headlines  such  as  “elPeriodico 
lies,”  and  pamphlets  criticizing  the  papers 
have  been  widely  distributed  at  local  bus 
stops,  apparently  prompted  by  reporting  on 
irregularities  in  the  awarding 
of  contracts  by  the  transport  system.  An 
el  Periodico  editorial  said  the  campaign  seeks 
to  “discredit,  disparage,  slander  and  defame 
those  journalists  and  media  who  criticize  or 
point  out  abuses,  arbitrariness,  anomalies 
and  illegalities.” 
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Monetizing  Content 


SprawUng 
Quebecor  _ 
consolidates^ 
content 
management 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 


Not  everyone  can  be  the  biggest  or  most 

diversified.  But  many  newspaper 
companies  create  enough  print  and  digital 
products  and  services  to  merit  the  sort 
of  content  centralization  that  mirrors 
consolidations  in  other  parts  of  the 
industry,  resulting  in  operating  efficiencies  and 
opportunities  for  re-use,  cross-media  sharing  and  sales. 


By  last  fall,  Canada’s  Quebecor  Inc. 
had  selected  a  technology  supplier  from 
outside  the  newspaper  systems  industry 
for  a  project  to  manage  and  store 
content  from  and  for  many,  perhaps 
eventually  all,  its  media  properties.  At 
the  same  time,  a  Spanish  media 
company  and  its  p)ublishing  systems 
supplier  were  completing  a  similarly 
ambitious  system  to  manage  its  diversi¬ 
fied  holdings’  digital  assets. 

Quebecor’s  Montreal-based 
Quebecor  Media  Inc.  (QMI)  subsidiary' 
worked  with  EMC  Corp.  to  implement 
an  archiving  solution  that  it  said  “will 
link  numerous  content-generating  divi¬ 
sions  to  ensure  optimal  sharing.”  The 
initial  beneficiaries  are  its  newspapers 
and  QMI  Agency. 

Richard  Roy,  information  services 
and  technology  vice  president  for  Sun 
Media  Corp.,  one  of  Quebecor  Media’s 
two  large  newspaper  groups,  describes 
QMI  Agency  as  the  project’s  “instiga¬ 
tor,”  under  its  head  since  last  fall, 
Hugues  Simard,  who  earlier  was 
Quebecor  senior  vice  president,  devel¬ 
opment  and  strategy. 

QMI  Agency  was  launched  in  2008 


as  a  sort  of  in-house  national  news  wire 
to  serve  all  parts  of  the  company.  Early 
the  same  year,  a  request  for  proposals 
was  issued  for  suitable  content- 
management  technology.  EMC,  with 
offices  near  Boston  and  in  Toronto,  is 
supply'ing  its  Documentum  software  as 
a  front  end  to  manage  the  content,  and 
its  Centera,  Celera  and  Symmetrix  V- 
Max  systems  to  store  it. 


‘Not  just  a  newspaper 
company’ 

From  the  Sun  Media  perspective, 
says  Roy,  centralization  had  been 
debated  for  some  time.  It  already  had 
deployed  Mediaspan  editorial  systems 
“in  our  major  urban  dailies”  in  2007 
and  early  2008,  and  used  Newsbank 
and  Phrasea  text  and  photo  archmng 
systems.  Then,  he  continues,  “We  began 
realizing  it’s  much  broader.  We’re  not 
just  a  newspaper  company.” 

Still,  QMI  is  Canada’s  largest  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  with  Sun  Media’s  eight 
urban  daily  tabloids,  seven  free 
commuter  dailies,  nine  local  dailies  in 
Ontario  and  western  Canada,  and  150 
weeklies,  buyers  guides  and  specialty' 
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Digital  Revenue  Streams 

Building  a  commerce  system 
and  revenue 


At  The  Wall  St.  Journal,’  one  view  handles  it  all 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

IN  THE  mid-1990s,  THE  WEB  HELD  OUT  PROMISE 
and  challenge  for  newspapers.  News  was  posted, 
ads  were  sold,  and  readership,  however  meas¬ 
ured,  calculated,  estimated  or  inferred,  mattered 
mostly  for  ad  sales.  No  one  was  being  charged. 

In  1997,  a  year  after  launching.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  Web  site  was  converted  to  paid  subscriptions 
and  “needed  a  commerce  platform  right  away,"  says 
Wall  Street  Journal  Digital  Network  President  Gordon 
McLeod.  Amazon-type  platforms  or  other  e- 
commerce  systems  then  available  for  simple,  single 
transactions  wouldn’t  work  well  for  subscribers 
making  periodic  payments  over  long,  differing  inter¬ 
vals  for  renewable  purchases. 

It’s  only  become  more  complex  since  then.  The 
Web  has  spawned  e-mail  updates,  alerts  and 
newsletters,  RSS  feeds,  podcasts  and  social  media, 
and  beyond  that,  handheld  mobile  access  —  more 
products  and  services  for  sales,  more  choices  for 
customers,  but  more  headaches  on  the  back  end, 
managing  customers’  accounts  and  analyzing  their 
business  for  marketing  opportunities. 

Twelve  years  after  the  Journal  demonstrated  that 
readers  would  pay  for  content  that  included  but  went 
well  beyond  the  sort  of  “commodity”  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  available  for  free  almost  anywhere  else,  the 
rest  of  the  newspaper  industry  was  in  a  ceaseless 
debate  with  itself  about  whether  to  erect  pay  walls 
and  the  merits  of  a  range  of  subscription  schemes. 

By  then,  however,  the  Journal  was  again  ahead  of 
the  rest  and  well  into  a  project  that  soon  would  pull 
together  all  its  paid  print  and  digital  offerings  in  a 
single  back-end  commerce  system.  The  Journal  never 
named  the  system,  but  it’s  known  by  some  as  one- 
view,  after  its  purpose,  says  McLeod,  whose  network 
includes  WSJ.com,  Barrons.com,  AIIThingsD.com,  and 
MarketWatch.com. 

Citing  all  design  and  architecture  work,  McLeod 
says  “we  did  build  it  in  house,"  and  that  “we 
absolutely  are”  moving  to  make  the  consolidated 
commerce  system  available  to  the  rest  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  “We  have  started  to  have  conversa¬ 


tions  outside  the  building,”  he  says.  “It’s  a  business 
venture  that  we  are  looking  at  seriously  at  this  point.” 

“We’re  always  interested  in  things  that  enhance 
the  process  and  improve  interaction  with  the 
customer,”  says  William  Barker,  operations  vice  pres¬ 
ident  at  Media  General’s  Tampa-based  Florida 
communications  Group. 

“Intrigued”  by  Vne  Journal  project.  Barker  says  it  is 
always  “attractive”  to  be  "smarter  with  data”  when 
that  enables  advertisers  to  see  value  in  a  media 
company’s  customers. 

“Anything  on  the  consumer  side  dealing  with  how 
we  can  use  knowledge  of  our  customer  base  is  of 
value  to  us,”  he  says. 

Back  in  New  York,  McLeod  puts  the  system’s  cost 
“in  the  millions,”  and  contends  that  “nothing  like  this 
exists"  elsewhere  In  e-commerce. 

The  system  enables  customers  and  journal  person¬ 
nel  to  view  everything,  such  as  subscribed  and  avail¬ 
able  products  and  account  information,  in  one  place.  A 
publisher,  says  McLeod,  can  offer  single  products,  but 
not  an  informed  offer  of  bundled  products  “if  you  can’t 
see  your  customer  fully.” 

Beyond  customer  service’s  ability  to  see  each 
subscriber’s  history  of  business  with  the  Journal  in 
one  view  on  one  screen,  the  circulation  department 
can  use  it  to  best  price  its  various  offers.  It  gives 
circulation  marketing  a  “much  stronger,  holistic  view 
of  what’s  working  and  what  isn’t,”  says  McLeod.  For 
product  marketing,  being  able  to  see  what  people  like 
“helps  us  develop  new  products,”  he  says. 

“We  do  our  own  analytics,  and  it  does  help  us 
monitor  trends  we’re  seeing  across  diffeient  products 
and  different  consumers,”  McLeod  continues,  adding 
that  “very  rigid”  privacy  policies  are  in  force,  and  that 
the  system  is  not  deployed  for  intrusive  purposes  or 
to  target  ads.  “It’s  anonymous  data  for  us,  beyond 
customer  service.” 

Certainly  the  system  created  efficiencies.  Where 
there  were  separate  print  and  digital  data  ware¬ 
houses,  “we  now  don’t  have  to  go  back  and  forth 
between  the  two.  We  have  one  franchise  warehouse,” 
McLeod  says. 


Gone  are  the  need  for  different  account  numbers 
and  passwords  and  separate  phone  calls  from  differ¬ 
ent  commerce  teams.  Today,  one  center  is  staffed  by 
one  commerce  team  and  one  circulation  team.  “We 
now  get  direct  response  across  all  products,"  says  • 
McLeod.  And  with  three  customer- service  centers 
accessing  the  system  from  within  the  United  States 
and  another  from  abroad,  operation  is  24/7. 

The  software  resides  at  Dow  Jones  &  Co.’s  South 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  site  —  the  location  of  one  of  those 
centers  and  most  of  the  technology  team.  The 
balance  of  the  technology  team  works  in  New  York 
City,  as  does  circulation  marketing.  Within  the 
technology  group  is  a  commerce  team,  which 
McLeed  specifies  only  as  more  than  10  and  fewer 
than  50  persons. 

But  for  digital  commerce  to  work  well,  says 
McLeod,  it  also  relies  on  design,  navigation  and 
interface  experts  from  the  product  team,  editors  who 
manage  content  flow,  the  circulation  marketing  staff 
and  customer  service  personnel. 

The  single  system  with  global  access  relies  on  the 
Journal’s  private  network,  secured  for  its  own  and  its 
customer’s  purposes  (for  example,  subscribers  can 
follow  personalized  portfolios  on  any  platform 
online). 

With  a  Web  platform  for  subscriptions  in  use 
since  1997,  “we  had  a  huge  head  start,”  says 
McLeod.  From  there  it  created  “a  theoretical 
roadmap,”  he  continues.  “It’s  just  taken  us  to  this 
point  to  get  it  fully  realized.” 

While  the  system  as  it  exists  now  “really  just 
happened  last  fall,"  says  McLeod,  the  concept 
stretches  back  three  years,  with  tweaking  “over  the 
last  18  months.”  Already  supporting  “many  more 
people,”  he  says,  the  system  will  continue  to  evolve 
to  support  the  technology  and  the  business. 

Mobile,  for  example,  went  from  free  to  paid  in 
late  January,  and  “we  have  other  products  in  the 
pipeline,”  which  may  be  tested  for  free  before 
“transitioning  to  a  paid  product,”  McLeod  says. 
Account-handling  and  market-intelligence  functional¬ 
ity  “gives  us  the  ability  to  go  either  way”  between 
free  and  paid,  he  adds. 


publications,  and  Osprey  Media’s  20 
small  to  mid-size  dailies,  34  non¬ 
dailies,  various  shoppers,  magazines 
and  other  publications,  and  its 
commercial  printing  and  insert  and 
flyer  distribution. 

But  QMI  also  publishes  other 
magazines  and  directories  and  operates 
broadcast  and  cable  television,  interac¬ 
tive  multimedia,  Internet  access,  and 
wireless  businesses,  while  its  parent 
company  publishes  books  and  operates 
retail  music  and  video  stores. 

With  all  those  “moving  targets,”  the 
last  thing  QMI  needed  was  a  replication 
of  effort.  “I’hings  are  changing  rapidly 
—  it’s  a  constant  deadline,”  he  says. 
“Efficiency  was  at  the  core  of  this.” 

So,  although  the  project  aims  for 
easy  availability  of  content  across  all 
media,  “I  would  probably  bet  that  we 
would  have  delivered  a  certain  flavor  of 
this,”  Roy  says,  regardless  of  particular 
systems  or  the  needs  of  other  parts  of 
the  company.  The  migration  path 
would  have  brought  us  there  anyway.” 

As  far  as  newsroom  staffs  are 
concerned,  Roy  says  the  project  is  not 


trying  to  change  the  workflow  so  much 
as  “just  trying  to  facilitate  their 
process,”  especially  now,  in  a  multime¬ 
dia  age,  he  adds,  with,  for  example,  a 
Web-presence  interface  by  which  “they 
can  upload  their  stories.” 

1  hough  “the  principal  solution  was 
the  same,”  he  continues,  “we  realized 
that  our  Sun  Media  solution  was 
probably  a  much  better  solution  at  a 
corporate  level,”  to  be  augmented  as  a 
broader  solution  for  all  QMI  operations. 

‘99.99999%  redundant’ 

Documentum  asset  management 
enables  content  categorization  and 
search.  Text  mining  software  reads 
new  content  and  indexes  and  tags  it 
according  to  newspaper  industry 
standards,  says  Roy.  All  journalists 
interact  with  Documentum  to  query 
the  central  archive. 

As  an  enterprise  content-manage¬ 
ment  platform,  Documentum  consi.sts 
of  several  products:  a  content  server 
with  management  services  for  the 
repository,  services  to  automatically 
transform  content  into  formats  suited 


to  different  channels,  administrative 
asset  management,  workspace 
customization,  and  Web  publishing. 

Though  originally  developed  for 
corporate  and  government  use, 
Documentum  does  also  offer  content 
services  for  WoodWing  Software’s 
Smart  Connection  Enterprise,  enabling 
interaction  with  Documentum  from 
within  Adobe  InDesign  and  InCopy. 
Component  XML  capabilities  support 
document  disassembly  and  reassembly, 
including  transformation. 

“One  of  the  reasons  we  chose  the 
products  that  we  did  was  ease  of  inte¬ 
gration”  with  systems  already  in  place, 
Roy  says.  “Each  investment  has  to  fit  in 
a  particular  plan  and  road  map.”  That 
means  Mediaspan  systems  will  be  kept, 
as  will  QPS  and  SSC  systems  at  some 
Quebec  sites,  but  the  legacy  text  and 
image  archives  will  be  retired. 

Another  reason  for  the  choice  was 
reliability.  “We  bought  from  EMC  a 
full-fledged  solution  end  to  end,”  Roy 
says.  “We  want  to  de-risk  and  manage 
the  scope.  The  solution  is  “99-99999% 
redundant,’  with  “self-healing  capa- 
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bilities”  in  the  event  of  capacity 
component  failure. 

For  any  given  content,  the  company 
realizes  that  “the  value  will  change  over 
time.  So  we  have  different  tiers  of  stor¬ 
age,”  Roy  says,  supported  by  products 
that  will  automatically  move  a  story  or 
other  asset  from  one  tier  to  another 
over  time  according  to  factors  that 
suggest  its  usefulness.  A  stoiy  that  has 
receded  from  one  tier  to  another  as  its 
news  value  diminished  may  return  to  a 
more  quickly  accessed  tier,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  if  it  is  among  results  of  someone’s 
recent  search  —  only  to  return  to  its 
former  storage  tier  a  few  weeks  later. 

The  virtual  tiers  physically  reside  in 
different  types  of  storage  devices  in  an 
arrangement  comparable  to  a  library’s: 
latest-released  best-sellers  show  their 
covers  on  a  shelf  near  the  desk,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  books  most  used  over 
time  sit  side-by-side  on  shelves  farther 
from  the  desk.  Volumes  rarely  sought 
because  of  age  or  subject  matter  are 
exiled  to  basement  stacks. 

And  just  as  in  the  library,  EMC’s 
arrangement  affords  quick  access  to  all 
content.  But  where  the  difference  in 
access  times  at  a  library  may  range 
from  seconds  to  minutes,  the  difference 
on  the  digital  systems  is  measured  in 
fractions  of  a  second. 

Storing  data  in  RAIN 

Mapping  data  to  its  physical  storage 
location,  virtualization  creates  logical 
storage  from  the  pooled  physical 
storage  of  networked  storage  devices. 
EMC’s  Centera  relies  on  so-called 
redundant  array  of  independent  nodes, 
or  RAIN,  to  eliminate  single  points 
of  failure,  partitioning  data  among 
clusters  of  networked  nodes  rather 
than  the  hard  drives  of  a  RAID  system. 

Centera  offers  gigabit  Ethernet 
connectivity  and  an  optical  option.  Two 
feet  wide  and  standing  over  six  feet  high, 
storage  towers  can  mirror  up  to  61.6 
terabytes  and  are  scalable  to  petabytes. 
(One  petabyte  is  1,000  terabytes.)  Their 
content-addressing  operating  environ¬ 
ment  obviates  applications’  need  to 
manage  data’s  physical  location. 

Through  transparent  file  manage¬ 
ment  and  one  interface  to  all  storage 
tiers,  Celerra  automates  file  movement 
between  tiers,  removing  inactive  files 
from  back-ups  to  save  time  and  media 
consumption. 

Late  last  year,  following  availability 
of  its  fully  automated  storage  tiering. 


Templates  customized  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  object 
(left)  facilitate  cataloguing  and 
archiving  in  Protecmedia’s 
Quay.  Selecting  from  Quay’s 
mosaic  view  of  videos  (below) 
brings  up  detailed  information 
on  the  right. 


EMC  introduced  8-giga- 
bit/second  connectivity  in 
Symmetrix  V-Max, 
promoting  it  for  efficient 
consolidation  with 
improved  service  at  lower 
cost,  and  enhancements  to 
improve  capacity  utilization. 

Calling  EMC  a  leader  in 
virtualization  and  content 
management,  Roy  predicts  being  “able 
to  efficiently  maximize  our  resources” 
for  Sun  Media  to  better  share  anything 
it  ever  created. 

Furthermore,  he  says,  “We’re  going  to 
cloud  computing,”  allowing  “customers 
[to]  interface  with  us”  through  Weh 
access.  Employees,  too,  will  have  access 
from  anywhere.  Unless  a  staffer  has  a 
reason  to  be  there  unrelated  to  the  tech¬ 
nology,  says  Roy,  “there  is  no  require¬ 
ment  to  go  back  to  the  newspaper,  sit 
down  at  a  desk  and  type.” 

The  idea  is  to  create  access  beyond 
wide-area  networks,  with  different 
ways  to  access  information  easily  —  for 
mobile  journalists  or  business  people 
on  Blackberrys  —  while  maintaining  a 
robust  system.  Local  sites  require  only 
a  Web  browser  for  access. 

The  central  repository  is  in  the 
Montreal  data  center  of  Quebecor 
Media’s  Videotron  Ltd.  business  (cable 
TV  and  telephony,  multimedia  develop¬ 
ment,  Internet  services,  wireless  phone 
service),  with  a  back-up  site  in  Toronto. 

As  the  content-management  project 
waded  through  standardization  and 
centralization  processes,  it  also  looked 
at  simplification  through  consolida¬ 
tion,  and  will  move  near  the  end  of  this 
year  to  a  new  data  center  in  another 
Quebecor  building  in  Montreal. 

The  newspapers  and  canoe.ca,  Queb- 
cor’s  Web  portal,  will  use  an  estimated 
78  terabytes  (TB)  per  year  in  capacity 
utilization  on  disc-based  storage-area 
networks  for  tiers  one  and  two,  Roy 
says.  (3MI  has  so  far  bought  40  TB 
toward  that  first  78.  With  material 
from  mobile  journalism  and  commu¬ 
nity  newspapers,  Roy  adds,  “it  may 
grow  even  more.” 


j  (3MI  has  yet  to  determine  if  it  will 
j  archive  on  or  offline.  “What  is  the 
I  business  model?”  asks  Roy,  suggesting, 
for  example,  that  it  could  open  the 
I  system  for  content  sales, 
j  The  best  storage  medium  also  is 
uncertain  and  tier  three  has  not  yet 
i  been  decided.  The  question  is,  Roy 
says:  “Do  we  keep  it  all  near  real  time 
or  all  online?  The  business  will  have  to 
make  a  decision.” 

(3MI  may  decide  just  to  keep  point¬ 
ers  and  have  the  actual  storage  at  TVA, 
Quebec  Media’s  big  French-language 
television  broadcaster.  “We’re  not  there 
yet  in  the  sequencing  of  what  we  need 
to  do,”  Roy  says,  also  noting  that  “it  is 
j  not  a  prerequisite  to  move  everything” 
into  the  new  storage  scheme. 

The  new  system  was  deployed  Jan. 

13  at  Sun  Media  and  (3MI  Agency,  with 
“assets  being  brought  on  board”  there¬ 
after.  Site  implementation,  says  Roy, 
consists  mainly  of  training,  because  it’s 
integrated  at  the  back  end,  leaving 
Mediaspan  as  the  bigger  newsrooms’ 
front  end  for  production.  At  smaller 
sites,  he  adds,  “It’s  all  Web-based  cloud 
computing,”  with  users  trained  to  log 
on  and  search  for  what  they  need.  “An 
hour  or  two  of  training  and  they’re 
gone,  they’re  on  the  road,”  he  says. 

Now  running  through  June  30,  the 
project’s  second  phase  will  analyze  what 
sister  companies,  including  canoe.ca 
I  and  TVA,  will  need  and  how  they  will 
j  want  to  interface.  Thereafter,  phase 
I  three  will  consider  any  requested 
j  enhancements  or  improvements.  In  the 
j  “latter  part  of  the  year”  it  also  will  look 
1  to  such  other  areas  as  identifying  who 
I  wants  to  share  content. 

I  By  phasing  the  project,  says  Roy,  it 
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was  “not  a  monster  from  the  get-go.” 
Breaking  it  up  allows  QMI  to  keep  it 
on  time  and  on  budget,  he  says,  “and 
make  sure  proper  integration  is  done.” 

Montreal  meets  Madrid 

While  QMI’s  project  was  under  way, 
another  Montreal-based  company 
provided  underlying  technology  for  a 
similar  project  in  Spain,  where  a  prior 
partnership  handled  integration. 

Native  XML  database  and  search 
engine  developer  Ixiasoft  supplied  its 
TextML  server  for  Madrid-based 
Protecmedia’s  Quay  multi-media 
archive  —  in  2004.  Today,  among 
Quay’s  larger  users  is  Unidad  Editorial, 
also  headquartered  in  Spain’s  capital. 

“There  was  a  close  collaboration  with 
Ixiasoft  in  order  to  get  a  scalable  DAM 
solution...  without  losing  search  capa¬ 
bility,”  says  Protecmedia  spokesman 
Fernando  Perez  Ortega.  To  accomplish 
that.  Quay  used  its  multisplit  module 
“to  create  various  dependent  data¬ 
bases,”  managing  any  number  of  them 
as  if  they  were  one  repositoiy. 

Protecmedia  aimed  to  use  the 
advanced  search  engine  to  enable 
users  to  quickly  find  information 
across  different  types  of  cross-refer¬ 
enced  files,  improving  productivity. 

It  designed  Quay  to  automatically 
archive  and  manage  documents  rang¬ 
ing  from  text  and  images  to  audio  and 
video  files,  and  to  facilitate  repurpos¬ 
ing  and  copyright  management.  An 
e-commerce  module  supports  secure 
online  content  sales.  A  content  “score 
board”  tracks  use. 

Protecmedia  supplies  Quay  (which 
functions  with  any  browser)  for  inte¬ 
gration  with  other  systems  or  ready  to 
run  with  its  own  Milenium  publish¬ 
ing  system. 

As  at  QMI,  Quay  users  can  search 
the  system  the  same  day  they  are 
trained,  according  to  Protecmedia. 

Among  dozens  of  Quay  sites,  not  all 
use  Milenium.  Probably  the  largest, 
Unidad  Editorial  uses  Quay  “in  all  of  its 
media  and  properties”  and  Milenium 
“in  all  its  publications,”  says  Perez. 
Owned  by  Italy’s  RCS  Media  Group, 
Unidad  Editorial  three  years  ago 
acquired  Pearson’s  Recoletos  Group.  It 
now  has  numerous  Iberian  and  South 
American  publications,  broadcast 
outlets,  Web  sites,  mobile  businesses, 
and  a  joint  venture  in  printing.  Spain’s 
second  largest  newspaper,  El  Mundo, 
is  perhaps  its  best-known  title. 


Completed  this  winter,  content  central¬ 
ization  was  undertaken  to  support 
commercialization  of  group  editorial 
assets.  Archived  content  had  to  be  avail¬ 
able  “in  a  controlled,  reliable  and  easy-to- 
use  manner  and  in  direct  connection  with 
the  editorial  system,”  Unidad  Editorial 
Information  Processing  Director  Julio 
Miravalls  said  earlier  this  year. 

Most  days,  thousands  of  photos,  1,200 
pages  and  900  stories  were  archived. 
Upon  completion,  4.5  millions  stories,  4.5 


million  photos  and  3.3  million  pages  had 
been  stored  in  readily  searchable  form, 
according  to  Perez. 

“Right  now,  they  have  11 TB  of  capac¬ 
ity,”  he  says,  adding  that  the  scalable 
system  can  acquire  “unlimited  capacity.” 

As  more  group  properties  archive  more 
types  of  digital  assets,  sharing  and  reuse 
possibilities  grow.  “For  example,”  says 
Perez,  “elmundo.es  can  use  a  video  from 
one  of  the  company’s  broadcast  proper¬ 
ties  because  this  video  is  in  Quay.”  S 
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Michael  Rooney,  left, 

The  Wall  Street  Journal’s 
chief  revenue  officer,  Robert 
Thompson,  WSJ  managing 
editor  and  editor-in-chief  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,Les  Hinton, 
and  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 
President  Todd  Larsen,  in  the 
Journal's  offices  on  March  3. 


■  Australian  papers.  He 

holds  both  American  and 
British  citizenships. 

Hinton  is  also  quick  to 
emphasize  the  vision  for 
the  Journal  reflects  a  team 
effort  shared  by  Murdoch 
and  Robert  Thomson,  Dow 
Jones’  editor-in-chief  and 
Journal  managing  editor, 
who  served  as  editor  of  the 
Tinien  under  Hinton. 

Hinton  says  that  when 
News  Corp.  approached 
him  for  the  job,  it  was 

unexpected  but  that  the  opportunity  to  come  over  and  run  Dow 
Jones  was  one  he  was  not  about  to  pass  up.  He  remembers 
when  he  first  came  to  the  U.S.  in  the  1970s,  the  Journal  was 
always  his  first  read.  “It’s  always  been  a  fabulous  paper,”  he 
says.  “The  opportunity  to  be  involved  was  pretty  irresistible.” 

The  goal  of  becoming  the  paper  of  record  means  kicking 
aside  the  JournaP s  past  positioning  as  a  “second  read”  —  a 
next-day  take  on  yesterday’s  business  news  —  and  broadening 
its  scope  to  appeal  to  more  readers.  It  has  extended  its  cover¬ 
age  to  politics  and  general  news  while  retaining  its  focus  on 
business.  Executives  stress  they  added  pages  (four,  to  be  exact) 
in  order  to  cast  a  wider  net  for  other  topics  spanning  the  globe. 

Some  have  warned  that  by  covering  territory  outside  of  the 
JournaP s  traditional  scope,  it  would  turn  off  its  readership 
base.  Noted  newspaper  analyst  John  Morton  believes  other¬ 
wise.  “When  there  is  risk  expanding  what  had  been  a  veiy 
reliable  franchise,  you  could  conceivably  alienate  your  core 
readers  who  think  they  may  be  shorted,”  he  says.  “I  don’t  think 
that  has  happened.  I  don’t  think  the  Journal  does  any  less  in 
business  and  finance.” 

The  changes  coincided  perfectly,  for  better  or  worse,  with 
the  beginning  of  the  Great  Recession,  which  caused  readers 
to  turn  to  the  Journal  to  seek  out  financial  and  economic 
news  that  suddenly  concerned  everyone.  “It  was  a  very  good 
point  for  us  because  people  who  read  us  for  traditional 
reasons  were  buying  us  more  than  ever,”  says  Hinton.  “And 
during  the  course  of  that  we  were  changing  and  broadening 
the  newspaper.  Really,  the  wonderful  piece  of  silver  lining 
for  us  in  that  deep  dark  cloud  is  that  we  were  able  to  show¬ 
case  the  paper.” 

The  Journal  became  even  newsier  in  the  process  —  a 
welcome  change,  says  Chris  Roush,  the  director  of  the 
Carolina  Business  News  Initiative  at  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communication  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  “The  Journal  has  become  much 
more  aggressive  in  terms  of  covering  news.  I  think  it’s  a 
good  thing,”  he  says,  adding  that  WSJ.com  and  its 
partnership  with  its  sisters,  like  MarketWatch  and  Dow 
Jones  Newswires,  is  equally  impressive. 


News  Corp.  was  eyed  with  great  suspicion  in  these  pages 
and  elsewhere.  Even  the  competition  weighed  in:  A  June  10, 
2007  New  York  Times  editorial  warned  without  the  steward¬ 
ship  of  the  Bancrofts  and  under  the  auspices  of  a  “full  corpo¬ 
rate  culture,”  the  Journal  risked  being  reduced  to  a  shell  of  a 
newspaper  “filled  with  news  agency  reports  and  handouts.” 

After  three  years  of  News  Corp’s  ownership.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  undoubtedly  in  one  of  the  strongest  positions  of  any 
newspaper.  As  many  once-mighty  metros  turn  to  husks,  the 
Jourmil  has  grown  its  circulation  to  more  than  2  million 
subscribers,  becoming  the  biggest  daily  in  the  U.S.  Its  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  is  back  in  positive  territory,  up  23%  in  QJ  year- 
over-year,  when  everyone  else  is  stuck  reporting  that  the 
brutal  declines  are  now  “moderating.”  It  bas,  wittingly  or  not, 
an  online  paid-content  strategy’  that  is  the  envy  of  the  industry. 
It  is  adding  pages  and  sections  and  content,  and  a  soon-to-be 
launched  New  York  edition.  It  is  for  all  these  reasons  that  E&P 
has  named  Dow  Jones  CEO  and  Journal  Publisher  Les  Hinton 
Publisher  of  the  Year. 


W  Renewed  energy 

The  Journal  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  papers  to  watch 
these  days  for  its  renewed  sense  of  energy  and  purpose,  and  a 
swaggering  bravado  too  often  lacking  in  newspapers.  It’s  both 
anachronistic  —  taunting  its  competition  in  an  old-school 
manner,  recalling  an  era  when  newspapers  ruled  and  flour¬ 
ished  —  and  at  the  same  time  forward-thinking. 

“What  we  decided  to  do  is  we  would  become  the  unar¬ 
guable,  unchallengeable  paper  of  record  in  this  country,”  says 
Hinton  about  News  Corp.’s  plans  for  the  Journal  once  the 
acquisition  was  completed  at  the  end  of  2007. 

Hinton  is  66,  tall  and  lanky,  distinguished  and  yet 
approachable.  News  Corp.  drafted  him  as  CEO  of  Dow  Jones 
shortly  after  the  purchase  while  he  was  serving  as  chief  chair¬ 
man  of  the  company’s  News  International,  the  United  King¬ 
dom’s  largest  publisher  of  newspapers  including  The  Times  of 
London.  Hinton  has  worked  for  News  Corp.  for  50  years  and 
first  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  1976  when  he  covered 
the  Carter/Ford  election  for  the  company’s  British  and 
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2,000  journalists  across  the  globe  —  that  were  once  segre¬ 
gated.  As  a  result,  the  Journal  is  expanding  internationally, 
including  new  Web  sites  launched  or  relaunched  in  Asia 
and  India. 

Overhauling  Ad  Sales 

Not  eveiything  was  completely  changed  when  News  Corp. 
took  over  Dow  Jones.  The  digs,  yes:  Once  located  in  cramped 
sepia-toned  offices  on  Wall  Street,  the  company  is  now  head¬ 
quartered  in  News  Corp.’s  midtovra  Manhattan  building  and 
gleams  in  comparison  —  white  tile  floors,  floating  staircases, 
an  abundance  of  glass,  open  floors. 

The  advertising  sales  structure,  however,  was  left 
^ intact  because  Rooney  had  already  overhauled  the  depart¬ 
ment  before  Murdoch  made  its  offer  to  the  Bancroft:  family. 
Rooney  was  recruited  from  ESPN  by  the  JoumaT s  former 
publisher,  Gordon  Crovitz,  and  within  months  80%  of  the 
staff  of  about  400  had  been  turned  over. 

Salespeople  are  divided  into  teams,  each  with  market  lead¬ 
ers  who  oversee  the  big  ideas  and  strategies  for  specific 
accounts.  Within  each  team  are  media  specialists  who  cater 
to  print,  online  or  mobile  needs. 

Online,  the  Journal  is  more  focused  on  branding 
campaigns  then  ads  that  require  click-throughs.  “CEOs 
don’t  click  on  banner  ads  to  get  information,”  Rooney  says. 
So  WSJ.com  brought  back  something  that  should  be  famil¬ 
iar  to  print  sellers:  surveys  that  tap  recall  and  awareness. 
Additionally,  WSJ.com  does  not  rely  on  networks  —  known 


to  erode  ad  rates  —  to  backfill  inventory. 

The  structure  looks  to  be  working.  Rooney  is  still 
extremely  cautious  about  the  environment  but  says  since 
October,  monthly  results  have  been  very  positive  and  that 
he’s  now  comparing  results  to  2008.  “We  are  not  that  far  off,” 
he  says.  “Some  weeks  we  are  there.  That’s  encouraging.” 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  newspaper  company,  the 
Journal  articulates  that  its  content  is  platform-agnostic, 
letting  consumers  choose  how  to  get  information  to  their 
liking  —  whether  through  a  print,  online,  mobile  or  e-reader 
subscription.  The  Journal  was  to  be  available  on  the  iPad  for 
the  device’s  release  April  3. 

Whatever  the  platform,  the  Journal  consistently  charges 
readers  for  all  points  of  access. 

Hinton  admits  that  News  Corp.  flirted  with  the  idea  of  open7 
ing  up  WSJ.com  but  quickly  decided  against  it.  “We  had 
figured  at  that  point  that  if  you  produced  the  audience,  you  got 
the  advertiser,”  he  says.  “Although  that  is  obviously  still  true, 
the  fact  is,  in  the  end,  to  sustain  quality  journalism  you  can’t 
rely  upon  advertising. ...  It  didn’t  take  us  long  to  realize  that 
was  probably  not  a  good  idea,  and  thank  goodness  we  did.” 

Sources  say  the  Journal  pulls  in  about  $200  million  in 
online  subscription  revenue,  and  its  digital  revenue  repre¬ 
sents  15%  to  20%  of  total  revenue.  According  to  the  Journal, 
WSJ.com  traffic  is  up  28%  year-over-year  to  about  22 
million  users. 

Executives  describe  Hinton  as  a  goal-oriented  listener  who 
is  open  to  ideas.  Thomson,  who  has  worked  with  him  since 
2002,  calls  him  a  “legend  in  the  U.K.” 
He  has  the  backing  of  his  boss,  Rupert 
Murdoch,  who  told  E^P,  “Les  is  a  life¬ 
time  colleague  of  mine,  and  one  of  our 
industry’s  most  respected  executives. 
He  has  an  enviable  record  of  success, 
across  the  globe  and  across  many  of 
our  businesses,  that  continues  today  at 
Dow  Jones.  Under  his  management, 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  now  the 
No.  1  newspaper  in  both  total  page 
circulation  and  online  subscribers, 
and  Dow  Jones  is  the  world’s  leader 
in  information  services.  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  Les  will  continue  to  shape  Dow 
Jones  to  not  just  successfully  adapt, 
but  to  thrive,  in  the  coming  years.” 

Thomson  says  Hinton  is  a  “very 
contemporary  executive”  who  fosters 
an  environment  that  promotes  people 
to  come  forward  with  ideas:  “Talking 
about  concepts  is  generally  intimidat¬ 
ing.  He  creates  an  atmosphere  where 
if  anyone  in  a  well-intentioned  way  is 
grappling  with  an  idea  in  public,  they 
are  not  going  to  feel  foolish.  That  is 
really  a  rare  quality  in  a  manager  and 
it  gets  the  best  out  of  people. 

“It’s  about  the  quality  of  ideas,” 
he  adds.  “You  can’t  be  flippant  about 
investing  money  because  not  only 
ideas,  but  people’s  livelihoods  depend 
on  the  investment  being  well-handled 
and  well  executed.”  11 
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Success,  at  a  price 


Editorial  cartoonists  Steve  Kelley  and  Jeff  Parker 
collaborate  on  hit  strip  while  maintaining  their  ‘day’  jobs. 


BY  SHAWN  MOWinAN 

The  King  Features  comic  strip  Dustin  has  achieved 
the  first  benchmark  in  syndication  success:  It  has 
passed  the  100-paper  mark  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
No  small  feat  these  days,  considering  that  far  more 
newspapers  are  trimming  titles  from  their  comics 
pages  than  adding  them.  a 


The  strip,  which  bowed 
Jan.  4  and  is  done  by  Steve 
Kelley  and  Jeff  Parker,  centers 
on  the  life  of  23-year-old 
recent  college  grad  and 
Boomerang  poster-child 
Dustin  Kudlick,  who  has 
moved  back  with  his  parents 
and  overachieving  sister  and 
fosters  dreams  of  easy 
success  while  taking  l 

lousy  temp  jobs  by  day. 

It  now  appears  in  such  major  metros  as 
the  Boston  Globe,  The  Denver  Post,  New 
York’s  Daily  News,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press, 
among  others. 

To  what  do  the  creators  attribute  its 
success  thus  far?  “Dustin’s  living  with 
his  parents  is  a  product  of  the  times, 
giving  the  strip  a  contemporary  feel 
that  is  too  infrequent  on  comics  pages,” 
says  Kelley,  who  also  is  the  political 
cartoonist  for  The  Times-Picayune 
in  New  Orleans  and  whose  cartoons 
are  syndicated  to  more  than  100 
newspapers. 

“Plus,  it’s  deeply  funny,”  says  Parker, 
who  also  is  Florida  Today’s  editorial 
cartoonist  and  whose  cartoons  are 
syndicated  to  hundreds  of  national  and 
international  newspapers.  “Steve’s  joke 
writing  is  expert,  and  his  smart,  subtle 
humor  is  a  perfect  match  for  this  type 
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of  Strip  and  the  real  glue  that  holds  it 
all  together.”  Additionally,  Parker  helps 
Mike  Peters  with  the  inking  chores  on 
the  longtime  strip  Mother  Goose  & 
Grimm  —  “I  usually  spend  my  Sunday 
evenings  drawing  Grimmy,”  he  says. 

After  years  of  development,  Kelley 
contacted  Parker  about  three  years  ago, 
outlined  the  idea,  “and  wondered  if  I’d 
like  to  collaborate  with  him  on  the 
strip,”  Parker  recalls.  “He  hit  me  at  just 
the  right  time.  I  immediately  could  see 
Dustin  was  a  real  winner,  plus  knowing 
Steve  is  one  of  the  funniest  people  in  the 
business,  I  quickly  agreed  to  team  up.” 

Considering  their  daily  workload  as 
editorial  cartoonists,  carving  out  time 
to  also  complete  Dustin  is  an  added 
challenge,  given  that  the  strip  is  a  true 
collaborative  effort.  “Creating  a  daily 
comic  strip  requires  an  enormous 
amount  of  work,”  says  Parker,  and  his 


partner  concurs.  “It’s  like  anything  else 

—  it  all  boils  down  to  discipline,”  says 
Kelley.  “We  tell  people  that  the  irony  of 
our  comic  strip  is  that  it  took  two  guys 
working  long  hours  for  a  couple  of  years 
to  produce  a  guy  who  has  no  job.” 

When  creating  each  strip,  Kelley 
sends  the  scripts  to  Parker  ”with  some 
minor  stage  directions,”  he  says.  “I  like 
to  say.  While  I  may  have  a  sense  of 
humor,  Steve  has  a  sense  of  funny,”  says 
Parker.  “So  Steve  writes,  I  draw.  We  talk 
by  phone  all  the  time.  Now  and  then  111 
suggest  tweaks  to  a  gag  or  pitch  a  funny 
premise  for  one  of  Dustins  temp  jobs, 
while  Steve  tosses  me  ideas  about  how 
he  sees  the  art  on  this  strip  or  that.” 

To  hear  them  tell  it,  it  s  a  wonder  that 
Parker  and  Kelley  find  time  to  have  a 
life  outside  of  work.  Parker  describes 
his  work  day:  “Weekdays,  I  work  on 
my  daily  editorial  cartoons  for  Florida 
Today  from  7  a.m.  until  4:30  or  5  p.m. 
and  then  go  on  to  spend  time  on  our 
strip  before  breaking  for  dinner  at  6:30. 
After  I’ve  reminded  my  wife  what  I  look 
like,  I  slip  out  to  my  home  studio 
around  8  o’clock  each  evening  where  I 
can  be  found  fused  to  my  chair  until 
about  10:30  or  11.  My  weekends  belong 
to  Dustin  as  well,  when  I  generally  put 
in  two  10-12  hour  days. 

“I’m  pretty  militant  about 
making  sure  I  have  Friday  nights 
off  though,”  he  quips. 

With  newspapers  all  over  the 
country  eliminating  their  editorial 
cartoonists,  how  do  they  view  this 
disturbing  trend?  “When  readers 
turn  to  the  editorial  page,  they  pick  and 
choose  which  editorial,  column  or  letter 
to  the  editor  they  might  read  on  a  given 
day.  I  suspect  that  no  one  ever  turns 
away  without  reading  the  cartoon,” 
says  Kelley.  “Just  as  no  newspaper 
would  want  someone  from  another 
locale  vmting  its  editorials,  so  should 
they  not  want  the  only  editorial  cartoon 
voice  on  the  page  to  originate  from 
somewhere  else.” 

Adds  Parker,  “Reader  polls  consis¬ 
tently  show  editorial  cartoons  and  the 
comics  are  some  of  the  most  popular 
features  found  in  your  daily  newspaper 

—  especially  locally  produced  editorial 

cartoons.  At  a  time  when  newspaper 
executives  struggle  to  attract  new  and 
younger  readers,  it’s  odd  that  so  many 
choose  to  eliminate  the  edgiest,  most 
popular  part  of  the  paper  to  save  a 
few  bucks.”  II 
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Newspapers  find  new  revenue  selling  a  wide  variety  of  merchandise 
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By  Mark  Fitzgerald 


such  things  as  model  planes,  fine  art 
prints,  even  patent  models. 


ERCHANDISING  HAS  LONG  BEEN  AN 
after-thought  at  newspapers.  They  might 
offer  reprints  of  photos,  a  book  commemorat¬ 
ing  some  sports  championship  and  a  small 
selection  of  T-shirts  and  baseball  caps  embla¬ 
zoned  with  the  paper’s  flag.  Newspaper  stores  commanded  little 
management  attention  and  traditionally  generated  negligihle 
revenue. 

But  as  newspapers  look  for  new  revenue  streams,  some  are 


re-thinking  their  approach  to  merchandising  —  and  what  they 
can  offer  to  readers.  These  days  the  newspaper  stores  are  offering 
a  lot  more  than  reprints  of  their  1969  “Man  Walks  on  the  Moon” 
front  page. 

Model  airplanes,  wine,  hippie-era  concert  posters,  antique 
maps,  wood  from  the  Titanic  —  you  can  purchase  any  of  it  at  a 
newspaper.  Outside  the  U.S.,  the  goods  available  range  even 
farther  afield  from  any  connection  to  the  newspaper. 

The  British  national  paper  the  Guardian,  for  instance,  offers 
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cottage  rentals,  duvets,  CD  players,  plant 
seeds  and  dozens  of  other  gift  items.  It 
has  an  entire  “Guardian  Fashion  Store” 
offering  shoes,  suits  and  pajamas. 

The  Telegraph  in  London  makes 
about  a  quarter  of  its  profit  selling 


things,  notes  Jeff  Jarvis,  media  educator 
and  author  of  What  Would  Google  Do? 
“They  are  the  leading  retailer  of  clothes 
hangers  in  the  U.K.,”  he  says. 

America’s  national  newspapers  haven’t 
gone  quite  that  far  —  yet.  But  they  are 
making  outside-the-newspaper  offers 
to  appeal  to  their  higher  demographic 
readers. 

In  just  the  last  year,  for  example, 
both  The  New  York  Times  and  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  launched  wine 
businesses.  Readers  who  join  the 
Discovery  Club  at  WSJwine  receive  a 
12-bottle  case  of  wine  every  three 
months,  and  are  billed  about  $70. 

Wine  is  a  sensible  extension  of  the 
Times  brand,  says  Alice  Ting,  executive 
director  of  brand  development.  “Like  a 
lot  of  newspapers,  we  were  looking  to 
expand  into  different  verticals,”  she 
says.  “If  you  think  of  the  newspaper,  we 
report  on  dining  and  food  and  home 
and  health,  so  we’ve  always  looked  at 
whether  there  was  a  way  to  extend  the 
brand  into  those  areas.” 

Research  showed  Times  readers  had  a 


Keepsakes  and 
perennial  best  s 


“We  always  look  to  see  if  it  is  a  fit 
for  the  brand,  and  secondarily,  is 
it  something  our  readers  would 
be  passionate  about.” 


and  then  our  customers.” 

So  for  Times  merchandisers,  historical 
photos  and  prints  from  the  New  York 
Historic  Society  is  a  perfect  offering.  “Our 
readers  have  an  affinity  for  that  museum, 
it’s  in  New  York,  it’s  a  good  match,”  says 
Ting. 

The  histoiy  connection  with  readers 
goes  a  long  way  for  Times  merchandisers. 

One  of  the  more  unusual  offerings  hy 
any  newspaper  was  its  recent  sale  of  U.S. 
Patent  models,  the  actual  miniature 
models  required  in  the  1800s  when  an 
inventor  was  seeking  a  patent.  In  an 
arrangement  with  the  U.S.  Patent  Model 
Foundation,  the  Times  offered  these  truly 
one-of-a-kind  models  for  sale.  They 
weren’t  cheap.  A  model  of  a  printing  press 
feeder  from  1889,  for  instance,  was  priced 
at  $2,595. 

Times  e.xecutives  won’t  reveal  the 
revenue  they  get  from  the  Times  store, 
but  they  indicate  all  of  its  collectibles, 
which  include  model  trains  and  planes, 
have  been  very  successful. 

“Collectibles  and  unique  objects  have 
done  very  well  for  us,”  Ting  says.  One  of 
the  most  popular  items:  wood  from  the 
Titanic.  Again,  there’s  a  newspaper 
connection,  says  Mones:  “The  Times  is 
known  for  its  shipping  news  reports  over 
the  years.  For  decades,  we  were  the  ship¬ 
ping  news  provider  to  the  countiy.  This 
product  —  high-end,  extremely  high 
quality  —  was  veiy  successful.” 

I'he  key  to  successful  merchandising 
by  newspapers  is  more  engage¬ 
ment  with  readers,  Jarvis 
says.  “Newspapers  have 
always  been  about  f 

getting  people  to  buy,  it’s  f  y 

just  a  matter  of  where  ^  f 

you  get  paid  on  the  ^  ) 

retail  chain,”  he  says.  /  I 

And  as  retail  J  | 

becomes  more  f 

important  as  a  rev-  i  ^ 

enue  stream,  Jarvis  ^  ^ 

says,  it  may  well  ^  ^ 

force  newspapers  to  yi  # 

rethink  plans  to  ? 
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—  Alice  Ting 

Mew  York  Times  Executive  Director  of  Brand  Development 


charge  for  access  to  online  content. 

“What  store  puts  a  toll  booth  on  its  front 
door?”  he  says. 

Like  other  retailers,  the  Times  often 
e.xperiments,  offering  just  a  few  items  in  a 
new  category  to  see  how  they  move. 

So  far,  the  Times  has  not  branched  out 
into  travel,  but  that  appears  a  growth  area 
for  newspapers.  In  January  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  for  instance,  launched 
WSJtravel  with  nearly  50  trips,  including 
a  culinary  journey  through  Vietnam,  a 
wine  and  food  tour  of  Napa  and  a  trip  to 
Tuscany  for  bibliophiles. 

"Just  as  you  have  come  to  rely  on  The 
Wall  Street  Journals  perspective  of  global 
events,  many  WSJtravel  vacations  will  let 
you  experience  a  destination  from  a 
completely  new  viewpoint,"  the 
announcement  said.  (Because  of  a 
change  in  management  of  its 
brand  extensions,  no  Journal 
executive  was  available  for 


this  story.)  The  travel  agency  is  operated 
independently  of  the  newsroom,  but 
promises  destinations  that  have  been 
favorites  of  the  paper’s  correspondents. 

Another  growth  area  is  education.  The 
Times  has  offered  its  “Knowledge 
Network”  of  online  classes  for  several 
years,  but  this  spring  branched  beyond 
the  cooking  and  art  courses  to  offer 
certificate  programs  in  areas  such  as 
nursing  and  paralegal  training. 

There’s  one  constant  throughout  the 
Times  offerings  —  they  are  advertised  only 
in  the  printed  newspaper  or  on  its  affiliated 
Web  sites.  “I  think  we  find  our  best  results 
are  through  the  Times,”  Ting  says.  gj 


Hear  ttie  “Fitz  &  Jen”  business  podcast  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/podcasts 


Join  the  club:  Readers  of  The  New 
York  Times  and  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  have  one  thing  in  common 
^  they  like  wine,  and  buy  a  lot  of  it. 
So  the  papers  now  sell  wine  through 
branded  clubs. 
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Former  New  York  Times  Editor 
Raines;  John  W. 
Stevenson,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Randolph  Leader  in 
Roanoke,  Ala.;  the  late  Atlanta 
Journal  columnist  and  author 
Pan!  Heinpliill;  former  Annis¬ 
ton  Star  sports  editor  and 
longtime  columnist  (ieorge 


Smitli;  and  l)a\  id  White, 
who  has  covered  the  Alabama 
legislature  for  The  Birmingham 
News  since  1989,  will  receive 
2010  Auburn  Journalism 
Honors  awards  on  April  23. 

•UnOCIATIOIIS- 

Christoph  Riess  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  group  chief  executive 


of  the  merged  World  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspapers  and.  News 
Publishers  (WAN-IFRA). 
riniotliy  Balding  is  now  the 
organization’s  director  general, 
a  role  in  which  he  continues  to 
lead  relations  with  member 
associations,  governments  and 
international  organizations, 
overseeing  press  freedom, 
media  development  and  public 


affairs.  Balding  had  led  the 
Paris-based  association  since 
1986.  Reiner  Mittelhaeh  will- 
leave  IFRA,  based  in  Darm¬ 
stadt,  Germany,  at  the  end  of 
May,  after  serving  as  CEO  of 
the  operations-oriented  inter¬ 
national  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion  from  2001  until  its  merger 
last  summer  with  the  World 
Association  of  Newspapers. 
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Mei-MeiChan 

Mei-Mei  Chan  has  be^n  named  president  and 
publisher  oi  The  News-Press  in  Fort  Myers. 
Chan  has  served  as  vice  president  of  advertising 
for  The  Seattle  Times  Co.  since  2004.  She 
succeeds  Carol  Hudler. 


EDITORIAL 

CONNECTICUT 

Teri  Buhl  has  joined  the  business  team  of 
Hearst  Connecticut  Newspapers  as  a 
staff  writer  covering  financial  services. 
She  also  has  an  online  column  at  Green- 
xmch  Time.  Previously,  Buhl  freelanced 
for  the  New  York  Post. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
John  Pain  has  been  named  chief  of 
bureau  for  the  news  cooperative’s 
Mid-Atlantic  region,  overseeing  AP 
news  and  business  operations  for 
Maryland  and  Delaware.  He  will  also 
have  oversight  of  business  operations 
in  Washington  and  general  news  cover¬ 
age  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  includ¬ 
ing  northern  Virginia.  Pain  joined  the 
AP  in  Miami  in  2002  and  has  served  as 
acting  assistant  bureau  chief,  day 
supervisor  and  business  writer.  He 
succeeds  David  Wilkison,  who  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  major  accounts 
for  the  AP’s  U.S.  newspaper  markets. 


ILLINOIS 

Fernando  Diaz  is  the  new  managing  editor 
of  Hoy  in  Chicago.  Previously,  Diaz  was 
community  manager  for  news  and 
I  opinion  for  ChicagoNow.  He  succeeds 

Alejandro  Escalona. 

NEVADA 

Tom  Gorman  has  been  named  senior 
editor  of  print  for  the  Greenspun  Media 
Group,  based  in  Henderson.  Gorman, 
who  joined  the  company  in  2005,  most 
recently  served  as  assistant  managing 
editor.  Rob  Curley  has  been  named  senior 


MINNESOTA 


editor/digital.  Previously,  he  served  as 
president  of  Greenspun  Interactive. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Patrick  Hogan,  online  editor  for  The  Daily 
Times  in  Farmington,  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  the  additional  role  of  editor  for  its 
weekly  entertainment  publication, 
Explore.  Hogan  succeeds  Explore  and 
lifestyles  writer  Debra  Mayeux. 

NEW  YORK 

Chrystia  Freeland  has  been  named  global 
editor-at-large  for  Reuters.  Previously, 
she  served  as  U.S.  managing  editor  for 
the  Financial  Times. 

Nicolas  B.  Tatro  has  been  named  New 
York  City  news  editor  for  The  Associated 
Press.  Tatro  has  served  as  the  AP’s 
deputy  international  editor  since  1999. 

Hilda  Garcia  has  been  named  news 
director  for  impreMedia.  Previously, 
she  was  multimedia  director  at  El 
Universal  in  Mexico. 

Marissa  Rodriguez  has  been  named 
editorial  director  for  impreMedia  dual¬ 
language  general  interest  publication 
Vista  Magazine.  Rodriquez  most  recent¬ 
ly  was  editor  of  Hispanic  Magazine. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Chris  Mele  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  The  Pocono  Record  in  Strouds¬ 
burg.  Previously,  Mele  spent  17  years  at 
the  Times  Herald-Record  in  Middle- 
town,  N.Y.,  where  he  served  as 


JeflF  Griffing 

has  been  named  chief  revenue  officer  of  the  Star 
Tribune  in  Minneapolis,  with  responsibility  for 
all  advertising  and  digital  revenue.  Previously, 
he  served  as  vice  president  of  sales  and  publisher 
for  the  Sports  Illustrated  Group. 
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NEW  YORK 

Teri  Thompson 

is  the  new  managing  editor/sports  at  the  Daily 
News.  She  most  recently  headed  the  paper’s  sports 
investigative  team.  Thompson  joined  the  Daily 
News  m  1997  after  12  years  as  a  sportswriter  and 
columnist  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver. 


Sunday/enterprise  editor,  regional 
and  investigations  editor  and  senior 
reporter.  He  had  been  serving  as  the 
Pocono  Record’s  acting  executive  editor 
since  December. 

WASHINGTON 

Cal  FitzSimmons  is  the  new  managing 
editor  of  The  Wenatchee  World. 
Previously,  FitzSimmons  was  editor 
of  The  Daily  News  in  Longview.  He 
succeeds  Gary  Jasinek,  who  announced 
his  departure  in  December. 

BUSINESS 

ILLINOIS 

J.  Tom  Shaw  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Kane  County  Chronicle.  Shaw 
most  recently  served  as  vice  president 
of  market  development  for  Shaw 
Suburban  Media  of  Greater  Chicago. 

William  A.  Behan  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  \ice  president/labor  relations 
for  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  Previously,  he  was 
vice  president  of  labor  relations. 

Behan  succeeds  Wendell  J.  Van  Lare,  who 
is  retiring  after  more  than  three  decades 
with  Gannett. 

MICHIGAN 

Kevin  Haezebroeck,  publisher  of  The 
Macomb  Daily  in  Mount  Clemens  and 
The  Daily  Tribune  in  Royal  Oak,  has  been 
named  senior  publisher  of  Journal  Regis¬ 
ter  Company’s  Michigan  Cluster  of  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  including  The 
Oakland  Press  in  Pontiac  and  The  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun  in  Mount  Pleasant.  Haezebroeck 
has  served  as  publisher  of  The  Morning 
Jouma]  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  and  TheSarato- 
gian  in  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK 

Jim  Murphy  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Oneida  Daily  Dispatch  and  senior 
publisher  of  Journal  Register  Compa¬ 
ny’s  New  York  cluster,  which  includes 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper  and  Web 
operations  in  Saratoga,  Troy  and 


Kingston.  He  most  recently  served  as 
publisher  of  The  Record  in  Troy,  and 
will  retain  those  duties. 

Paul  Turcotte  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  amNew  York.  Turcotte  is  a 
former  vice  president  and  advertising 
sales  director  for  Sirius  XM  Radio. 

OHIO 

Mark  L.  Koors  was  named  vice 
president  of  audit  and  compliance 
for  The  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  Koors  most 
recently  served  as  director  of  Scripps’ 
Financial  Service  Center.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mike  Hales,  who  recently  was 
named  vice  president  of  finance  and 
administration  for  the  company’s 
newspaper  division. 

Jeff  Sudbrook  has  been  appointed  senior 
publisher  of  The  News-Herald  in 
Willoughby  and  its  sister  paper  The 
Morning  Journal  in  Lorain.  Sudbrook 
was  promoted  to  publisher  of  the 
Morning  Journal  in  2004. 


John  Crisp  has  been  named  director  of 
sales  and  marketing/new  media  for 
The  Blade  in  Toledo.  Crisp  previously 
was  the  Blade’s  director  of  new  media. 
He  succeeds  Philip  Frebault.  Michael  Mori 
has  been  promoted  to  advertising 
director.  Mori  most  recently  served  as 
advertising  manager  for  national  sales'. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Jeff  BairstOW  has  been  appointed  chief 
financial  officer  ior  Journal  Register 
Co.  BairstOW  most  recently  was  head 
of  global  imaging  for  medical  services 
company  Synarc  Inc.  He  also  served 
as  CFO  for  Dendrite,  a  pharmaceutical 
sales  company.  He  succeeds  John  0. 

Strek  of  the  financial  restructuring 
firm  Conway,  Del  Genio,  Gries  &  Co. 
LLC,  who  had  served  as  acting  CFO 
since  2008. 

VIRGINIA 

John  W.  Kelly  is  the  new  vice  president 
of  revenue  and  business  development 
for  the  Richmond  Media  Group, 
which  includes  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch.  Kelly  most  recently  served 
as  vice  president  of  advertising  at  The 
Palm  Beach  Post. 

WF.ST  VIRGINIA 

Darryl  Hudson  is  the  new  publisher  of  the 
Bluefield  Daily  Telegraph  and  Prince¬ 
ton  Times.  He  most  recently  served  as 
director  of  finance  at  The  Vindicator  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 


% 

— ♦  •  ♦ 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Korrie  Wenzel 

has  been  appointed  publisher  of  The  Daily 

Republic  in  Mitchell.  Wenzel,  who  has  been  with 
the  newspaper  for  nearly  19  years,  most  recently 
served  as  editor. 

VIRGINIA 

Frazier  Millner 

has  been  named  VP/ audience  and  content 
development  for  the  Richmond  Media  Group. 
Previously,  she  was  director  of  strategic  marketing 
and  product  innovation. 
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^VISION  DATA  ' 

Your  base  for  successful  growth  in  the  multi-media  world! ! ! 

Successful  media  companies  are  being 
built  on  a  strong  base  that  combines: 

•  Solid  accounting 

•  A  time-proven  reputation  for  reliability 

•  A  well-planned,  cutting-edge  program  of  innovation 

Vision  Data  can  provide  all  three  of  these  elements. 

As  today’s  progressive  publishers  enter  the  media  environment,  they  realize  staying  as  they  are 
is  to  move  backwards.  The  only  way  to  be  successful  in  the  future  and  move  forward  is  to 
embrace  change,  no  matter  how  difficult  it  is.  Change  for  the  sake  of  change  can  be  dangerous 
but  positive  change  for  a  purpose  must  be  built  on  a  strong  base. 

Vision  Data’s  motto:  “Strong  accounting  driving  marketing”  has  never  had  so  much  meaning  as 
now.  As  we  enter  this  new  age  with  new  media  models  emerging  almost  daily  and  smaller  profit 
margins  growing  the  importance  of  ROI,  Vision  Data  has  kept  ahead  of  the  industry  curve  on 
important  trends  and  is  constantly  re-investing  in  innovation: 

•  Vision  Data  offers  hosted  system  configurations  with  full  security,  redundancy 
and  with  or  without  hot  backup,  in  addition  to  the  standard  local  server  model. 

•  Vision  Data  offers  backup  repository  services 

•  Vision  Data  has  now  deployed  its  state-of-the-art  graphical  Circulation  Management 
system. 

•  Vision  Total  Advertising,  a  single  system,  single  database  design  for  all  advertising 
sales  management,  has  created  substantial  new  CRM  and  campaign  management 
functionality,  as  well  as  a  whole  list  of  new  features  with  more  being  added  weekly. 

•  Vision  Classified  Pagination  and  Vision  Retail  Ad  Layout  handle  both  Quark 
and  InDesign  production  systems. 

•  VisionWeb  Suite  is,  understandably,  the  fastest  growing,  fastest  changing  and  the  most 
powerful  group  of  products  Vision  Data  has  ever  developed.  See  the  facing  page  for  a  few 
of  the  innovations  developed  for  the  rapidly  expanding  VisionWeb  Suite. 


www.vdata.com 


sales@vdata.com 


518.434.2193 


GET  CONNECTED 

with  Vision  Total  Advertising 
and  Circulation  Systems 


Online  Revenue 
Generation  and 
Product  Integration 

Vision  Data  is  constantly  finding  ways  to  help 
newspapers  build  profitable  print  &  electronic 
products. 

We  are  a  central  advertising  hub: 
empowering  you  to  grow  your 
business  by  feeding  advertiser’s 
messages  to  relevant  web  portals. 


The  more  places 
your  ad  goes... 


...the  more  your 
money  grows! 


Interface  with  well  over  30  proven,  emerging 
Internet  and  other  value  added  companies. 
These  interfaces  will  offer  your  customers 
incremental  revenues  and  incre^ed  advertis¬ 
ing  penetration,  often  with  no  third-party  cost 
to  you.  We  interface  to  a  growing  list  of  sites 
including  these  categories: 

•  Automotive 

•  Employment 

•  Real  Estate 

•  -General  Merchandise 

•  Obituaries 

•  Data  Warehouse  exports 

•  Classified  Search  Engines 

•  Regional  Networks 

•  Decision  Engines 

•  Business/Commerce 

•  Travel  - 

•  News/information 

•  Territory  and  Circulation  Mapping 

•  Consumer/Coupon 

•  Financial/Lockboxes 

•  Shopping 

•  Society 

•  Sports 

•  Public  Notice 

•  Recreation 
^  •  Science 

•  Arts 

•  Entertainment 


Find  Out  How  We  Can  Help  You  Grow 
/////  www.vdata.com 

VISION  DATA 


.com 
-2193 


T 
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Monetize  Unused  Print  Inventory 
with  Per-Inquiry  Ads 


utilize  Your  Newspaper’s  Effectiveness 
to  Generate  Additional  Revenue 

An  advertiser  drops  out  of  your  newspaper  at  the  last  minute.  What  do  you 
do?  Traditionally,  you  may  have  used  a  house  ad  to  fill  the  space.  Now, 
thanks  to  Mediabids’  Per-Inquiry  Print  Advertising  Program,  you  can  use  an 
ad  from  a  well-branded,  national  advertiser  instead  -  an  ad  that  can 
generate  additional  revenue  for  your  publication. 

How  Mediabids’  Per-Inquiry 
Print  Advertising  Program  Works 

Publications  that  create  a  free  account  on  Mediabids.com  may  run  ads  from 
participating  national,  direct-response  advertisers  through  an  easy  online 
process.  Publications  that  run  these  ads  are  paid  on  a  response  basis,  which 
means  they  are  paid  a  fixed  amount  for  each  qualifying  call  or  sale  the  ad 
generates,  depending  on  the  advertiser’s  campaign.  Per-inquiry  print  ads  are 
provided  by  Mediabids  to  publications  in  a  PDF  format,  and  are  available  in  a 
wide  variety  of  sizes  and  in  most  cases  in  both  color  and  black  and  white. 
Mediabids  uses  a  third-party  call-tracking  service  to  track  response  for  call- 
based  campaigns,  and  publications  can  monitor  their  response  at  their 
convenience.  Each  month,  publications  receive  a  report  outlining  the  total 
number  of  qualifying  calls/sales,  and  Mediabids  sends  payment  to  the 
publication  within  sixty  days.  Each  advertiser’s  payment  structure  varies  by 
campaign  -  payouts  range  from  $6  per  60-second  call  to  $900  per  sale. 

MediaBids  .com 

The  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Advertising  Marketplace 


For  more  information  about  Mediabids’  Per-inquiry  Print  Advertising  Program,  please  contact: 

June  Peterson 

'  Mediabids.com  jpeterson@nriediabids.com 

1-800-989-0406  x  239  www.mediabids.com 


WE  CAN  HELP. 


Last-minute  space  to  fill? 

Looking  for  national  advertisers? 

MedlaBids’  Per-Inquiry  Print  Advertising  Program 
can  heip  monetize  unused  space  in  your  pubiication. 


RUN  ADS  FROM: 


dish  fej 

DIRECTV. 

N  E  T  W  O  R  K*  »*IILIIH  mtvmoii 


Nonage 


OLifeLock. 

#1  In  Identity  Theft  Protection' 


)  QAMeFL.V.COM 


AND  MANY  MORE! 


HERE’S  HOW  IT  WORKS: 

•  Select  national  advertisers  to  run  in  your 
pubiication. 

•  We  send  you  an  ad  containing  a  unique 
code  used  for  tracking  purposes. 

•  Your  publication  gets  paid  based  on  the 
generated  response. 

•  Receive  access  to  real-time  call  tracking, 
monthly  reporting  and  payment. 

MediaBids  .com 

The  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Advertising  Marketpiace 


LEARN  MORE  AT:  WWW.MEDIABIDS.COM  OR  CALL:  1-800-989-0406 
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StreamFold  opens  up  markets 
to  newspaper  printers 

The  new  StreamFold  quarterfold  system  enables  newspaper  producers 
to  accept  external  jobs  and  make  better  use  of  their  production  capacity. 


StreamFold  runs  at  60,000  cph.  Thanks  to  the  processing  of  The  StreamFold  quarterfold  process  gives  newspaper  print- 
products  in  the  copystream,  the  speed  of  the  separate  ers  access  to  new  market  segments, 

copies  stays  low  in  relation  to  the  overall  production  per¬ 
formance. 


The  rebirth  of  the  quarterfold 
The  quarterfold  is  back  and  experienc¬ 
ing  a  renaissance  in  the  form  of 
StreamFold,  a  new  development  from 
Ferag.  Publishers  and  printers  in  the 
newspaper  market  have  expressed  a 
need  for  such  a  solution,  and  Ferag 
developed  StreamFold,  adapting  the 
process  to  the  increased  demands  for 
speed  and  flexibility  with  all-new  func¬ 
tions  and  components. 

Quarterfold  becomes  a 
selling  point 

One  application  area  for  StreamFold  is 
the  production  of  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  and  inserts. 

Newspaper  houses  are  seeking  jobs 
from  outside  in  the  marketplace  in  order 
to  maximize  capacity  and  tap  into  new 
sources  of  revenue.  Success  in  acquir¬ 
ing  such  jobs  is  often  dependent  upon 
the  availability  of  a  quarterfold  function. 
Not  every  printing  machine’s  folder 
delivery  is  suitably  equipped,  but 
StreamFold  comes  in  as  a  cost-effective 
and  flexible  solution. 


StreamFold  and  its  versatility 
For  online  processing  with  direct  infeed 
of  the  products,  StreamFold  can  be 
integrated  into  any  Ferag  system  via 
UTR  conveyor  technology.  For  offline 
production,  the  JetFeeder  hopper  is 
used. 

The  mobile  quarterfold  component  can 
be  hooked  up  to  any  Ferag  delivery  sta¬ 
tion,  enabling  StreamFold  to  be  fed  from 
any  printing  machine  folder  delivery 
that’s  been  linked  into  the  mailroom  via 
UTR  conveyor. 

For  subsequent  processing  of  the  fold¬ 
ed  products,  StreamFold  is  open  to  all 
the  possibilities  of  the  Ferag  system.  In 
addition  to  transport  to  a  JobStack  com¬ 
pensating  stacker  via  ascending  belt 
comes  bundling  on  the  MultiStack  sys¬ 
tem,  while  a  further  option  is  winding 
onto  MultiDisc  units  in  preparation  for 
the  inserting  process. 

Low  speeds  despite 
high  performance 

The  new  StreamFold  quarterfold 
process  is  smudge-free  and  delivers 


high  quality  and  an  exact  fold.  Thanks  to 
a  lateral  correction  at  the  inlet,  quarter¬ 
fold  production  is  possible  with  either  a 
leading  or  trailing  lap.  The  maximum 
thickness  of  the  unfolded  products  is 
100  pages.  With  high  paginations,  the 
W-fold  takes  account  of  any  paper  dis¬ 
placement.  Products  can  be  processed 
in  sizes  ranging  from  Berlin  to  Northern 
format. 

Ferag  specifies  a  processing  speed  of 
60,000  cph. 

A  new  addition  to  the 
added-value  portfolio 

Coldset  printing  machines  achieve  a 
high  printing  quality  that  op  ens  up  new 
markets  to  newspaper  producers. 
StreamFold  is  another  link  in  Ferag’s 
added-value  chain.  • 


ferag. . . 


wrh  marketing. ..Making  News  Every  Day. 

WRH  Marketing  is  an  international  organization  providing  worldwide  solutions  to  the  graphic  arts  industry.  With  over 
twenty  subsidiaries  located  around  the  world,  WRH  Marketing  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  WRH  Walter  Reist  Holding 
AG,  and  the  sister  company  of  the  Ferag  organization.  WRH  Marketing  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  service  and  parts  for 
Ferag  systems  and  distributes  products  in  North  America  through  Goss  International  Corporation  and  also  represents  over 
one  hundred  leading  graphic  art  manufacturer's  products  as  well  as  comprehensive  support  services. 


For  more  information,  visit  www.wrh-marketing-americas.com. 


PLUS- 

VALUE  + 

Increasing  Existing  Equipment  Performance  is  Smart  Business. 


WRH  Marketing  ^m^ricas  Crossroads  Corporate  Center  3150  Brunswick  Pike  Suite  220  Lawrencevi lie  NJ  08648 
Tel  +1  856  842  0600  www.wrh-marketing-americas.com  E-Mail  info@wrh-marketing-americas.com 


Installation  modifications  and  commissioning  are  seamlessly 
integrated  with  minimal  down  time  in  a  comprehensive 
support  package  that  maximizes  productivity  and 
ensures  longevity. 


Our  modular  training  programs  create  opportunities  for 
customized  instruction.  In  addition  to  training  at  our  specialized 
facility  in  Switzerland,  we  can  provide  onsite  training  on  your 
installed  equipment. 


SERVICE  &  SUPPORT  FOR  YOUR  FERAG  SYSTEM 


RESTORE,  DOMINO,  and  DOMINO-Lite  Service  Plans  - 
Optimize  your  investment,  inaease  productivity  with  onsite 
service,  discounted  spare  parts,  even  available  convenient 
ninthly  payments.  Replace  worn  components,  drive  and 
control  systems,  adjust  conveyors,  and  perform  recommended 
upgrades,  even  put  your  conveyor  back  under  warranty. 


Comprehensive  Support  Programs  including  Upgrades  and  Spare 
Parts  for  fully  warranted  OEM  fit  and  function.  Use  our  online 
eShop  for  maximum  efficiency  and  convenience  for  ordering 
parts  and  our  full  line  of  consumables  including  Bottom  Wrap, 
Strapping  Material,  and  Thermal  Paper. 
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5  Ways  Cloud  Computing 
Lets  Publishers  Start  Fresh 


It's  a  new  world  for  media  companies  and  top  industry  CiO's  are  creating  a  transformative  shift  in  how  publishers  innovate  and  collabo¬ 
rate  by  adopting  cloud  computing.  Rather  than  being  locked  into  legacy  technology  silos,  today's  publishers  are  leveraging  cloud 
infrastructures  as  shared  industry  platforrris  bursting  with  innovation.  With  the  Cloud  Computing  Platform  from  Mediaspectrum, 
publishers  can  start  fresh  and  run  multi-channel  advertising  and  editorial  content  management  systems  in  The  Cloud. 


Making  the  shift  to  cloud  computing  or  still  deciding? 

Here  are  five  reasons  why  publishers  are  betting  that  cloud  computing  is  the  strategy  for  201 0  and  beyond: 

1  •  Faster  Value  3*  Affordable  -  and  Predictable 


1  •  Faster  Value  3*  Affordable  -  and  Predictable 

In  the  Cloud,  everything  happens  faster.  Publishers  go  -Subscription  Pricing 

live  in  just  a  few  weeks  and  upgrades  occur  in  minutes.  Previous  operating  platforms  required  upfront  capital  invest- 

The  Cloud  enables  publishers  to  quickly  streamline  costs  ment  and  locked  publishers  into  proprietary  technology.  The 

while  increasing  advertising  yield.  With  exposed  Cloud  offers  subscription-based  pricing,  allowing  publishers 

Web-services,  API  development  empowers  publishers  to  to  adjust  as  their  usage  grows  or  declines.  IT  departments  and 

innovate  and  create  their  own  value  add-ons  -  at  speed.  CFOs  can  match  project  investments  with  business  value. 

2*  Massive  ROI  through  Consolidation  4*  Strategic  Focus  on  Market  Opportunities 

and  Workflow  Efficiencies  Today,  publishers  are  required  to  "do  more  with  less". The  Cloud 

Legacy  technology  requires  multiple  local  installations  allows  publishers  and  staff  to  focus  on  what  they  do  best: 

that  lack  integration  -  fragmenting  core  business  world-class  content  and  advertising.  The  business  can  focus  on 

processes  and  dividing  resources  into  inefficient  silos.  getting  the  most  out  of  their  relationships  with  advertisers.  IT 

The  Cloud  provides  publishers  with  a  massively  scalable  can  stay  focused  on  providing  true  value,  such  as  enhancing 

"consolidation  engine"  on  a  proven  SOA  architecture.  The  functionality  and  testing  new  business  models, 

business  is  rewarded  with  new  and  innovative  functional-  _ 

ity  that  can  be  rolled  out  across  all  properties  in  the  same  3  •  SdV6  Gr66n  by  Going  GrOOn 

release  -  allowing  your  entire  business  to  benefit  Reduce  your  bills  and  your  carbon  footprint.  Moving  to  The 

immediately.  Cloud  can  save  the  average  publisher  $1 15,500  in  hardware  and 

annual  energy  costs  of  $14,561*.  Getting  started  is  as  easy  as 
just  plugging  in. 

*  Energy  savings  calculated  using  VMWare's  Green  IT  calculator. 

Summary 

Industry  analysts  estimate  IT  departments  today  spend  approximately  90%  of  their  budgets  maintaining  existing  applications.  This  leaves 
only  10%  for  innovation  and  developing  new  solutions  for  the  business.  Meanwhile,  integration  between  existing  legacy  applications  is 
costly,  complex  and  offers  little  potential  for  re-use. 

At  Mediaspectrum,  we  believe  publishers  need  a  fresh  start.  The  future  is  leveraging  standards-based  Web  services  in  The  Cloud  for 
industry-wide  innovation  and  collaboration. This  provides  instant  access  to  a  proven,  flexible  and  extensible  platform  to  run  daily 
operations  while  providing  a  shared  eco-system  for  the  ideas  that  will  fuel  your  business  tomorrow. 

If  you  could  start  over.  The  Cloud  is  what  you  would  do  different. 


mediaspectrum. 


Contact  Mediaspectrum  Today 

www.mediaspectrum.net  I  sales(S)mediaspectrum.net  I  781.685.4648 


Become  more  agile  |  Drive  new  revenue  |  Drastically  cut  costs 

The  award-winning  Cloud  Computing  Platform  from  Mediaspectrum  lets  publishers 
get  a  fresh  start  by  moving  advertising  and  editorial  systems  to  The  Cloud. 


mediaspectrum* 


Upt  We're  growing. 

World-class  media  minds  wanted. 


y  781.685.4648 

sales@mediaspectrum.net 
J  www.mediaspectrum.net 


Ad  Sales 


Ad  Production 


Content  Management 


If  you  could  start  over... 


I 
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$houlil  I  Kill  the  Paper  and  Go  Digital? 


That  question  is  veiled  or  openly  formulated  on  every  publisher’s  desk  today. 
Protecmedia,  an  international  company  serving  more  than  350  customers  -  mostly 
dailies  -  in  18  countries  totaling  more  than  10,000  journalists  is  taking  a  positive 
approach:  you  don’t  have  to.  Rather,  be  digital  from  the  start...  then  decide  where  to 
J  publish.  Be  digital  and  be  inclusive:  no  in-print  editions  left  behind!  Digital  is  not  an 
output:  Paper  is,  albeit  an  important  one. 

Digital  is  a  technology  that  allows  you  to  morph  your  content  according  to  the  output 
channels  and  gives  you  a  mastering  over  the  processes  as  never  dreamed  before.  Kindle, 
ePaper,  iPhone?  Why  not?  Protecmedia  says:  don’t  kill  the  in  print  paper,  just  knock 
costs  down.  The  problem  in  many  publishing  houses  is  that  they  have  installed  a  hundred 
disparate  software  tools  but  they  are  still  thinking  “the  old  way”.  Processes  have  to  be 
:  reviewed  and  unnecessary  steps  trimmed  across  the  bar. 

The  way  is  integration:  an  integrated  newsroom  with  a  good  Content  Management 
System,  with  no  geographical  boundaries  and  being  the  central  hub  for  all  channels; 

,  Advertising  processes  also  integrated  with  editorial  ones  and  with  in-built  permissions  on 
who  can  do  what;  and  circulation  binding  them  together.  The  just  launched  circulation 
,  softwate  addresses  the  issues  of  Geo-Targeted  Marketing  and  self-service  Subscription 
Portal  and  includes  management  tools  for  all  digital  and  in  print  editions.  Of  course  the 
Protecmedia  shopping  center  helps  to  turn  your  historical  assets  into  a  “Cash  Cow”. 


vvww.protecmedia.com 


Editorial  Software.  Advertising.  Circulation.  eReaders.  eCommerce. 


media 


Software  &  Services  lor  Media  Companies 


The  most  comprehensive  and  versatile  software  portfolio 


MUiti-media  Ad''ertising  (Web,  lassifieds  Poitai,  Newsp<Spers,  Magazines, 
Nevv  Media)  Cross-Media  Editoiiai  Planning  -  Multi-media  CMS  -  DAM 
Paiticipative  Audiences  Multi-channei  Distribution  (Web,  e-^Readmg, 

Smait  Phones.  In  piint..,)  Business  Intelligence,  Subsciiptions  Management, 


L 


protecmedia  com  -  Paid  (_ontent,  Geo-Taigeted' Marketing 
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Concerned  about  the  environmental  impact  of  your  CTP 
technology?  We  have  a  GREEN  solution.... 

Anocoil  Introduces  Neutral  Development 


N-100  Negative  Thermal  Plates 

Over  the  past  few  years,  Anocoil  has 
invested  in  significant  upgrades  to 
our  facilities  to  enhance  our  CTP 
plates.  A  new  EC  Graining  line, 
combined  with  new  coating 
technologies  have  enabled  us  to 
develop  a  new  generation  of  environ¬ 
mentally  friendly,  high  quality  CTP 
products. 

In  2009,  Anocoil  introduced  a  unique 
negative  working  thermal  CTP 
solution  that  eliminates  high  alkaline 
processing  waste.  The  benefit  of 
N-100  is  its  neutral  development 


system,  that  functions  like  traditional 
subtractive  plate  systems. 

Most  competitive  thermal  CTP 
solutions  are  based  on  high  alkaline 
pH  developers  and  replenishers, 
requiring  high  levels  of  replenish¬ 
ment  to  maintain  the  pH  activity  of 
the  development  bath.  This  adds  cost 
to  your  operation  in  terms  of  chemis¬ 
try  mileage  and  Metafix  waste 
neutralization. 

Since  N-1 00  requires  only  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  drag-out  loss,  its  cost  is 
significantly  reduced. 


Anocoil's  N-100  CTP  plates  deliver 
excellent  press  performance,  quality 
reproduction  and  environmentally 
friendly  development  at  a  cost  that 
can  improve  your  ROI. 

N-100  Negative  Thermal  CTP  plates 
provide  a  "green  digital  alternative". 

For  more  information  contact  Jay 
Faulkner,  Director  of  Sales  &  Marketing 
at  (860)  871-1200  ext.  512  or  email 
JFaulknern  anocoil.com. 


Fulton  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Fulton,  New  York 

Cribb,  Greene  &  Associates  is  pleased  to 
congratulate  tiw  Caravan  family  on  the 
sale  of  The  Valley  News,  The  Fulton  Patriot, 
and  The  Valley  News  Advertiser  to 
Scotsman  Press,  Inc 


104  East  Main,  Suite  402 
Bozeman,  MT 59715 
Phone:  406-586-6621 
Fax:  406-586-6774 
cribb.com 


slmTSl  We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of 
their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principal, 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experierKe  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operations, 
and  managing  their  sale. 


today  for  a  confidential  discussion  or, 
for  more  information,  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 


Mergers  •  Acquisitions  *  Valuations 


EDITORef  PUBLISHER 


Phone:  800-887-1615  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Fax:866-605-2323 


da5sifieds@editorandpublisher.com 


Newspaper  Appraisers  Newspaper  Appraisers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excettcnccl 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twitter  at  www.twitter.com/kamengroup 
Customized  User-friendly  25  page  Appraisals  Si  Business  Plans. 

The  leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspaper,  Magazine  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)379-2797  •  Email:  lnfohKamenOroup.com 

•  Expert  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 

•  Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 

•  Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •  Worldwide  Service 

3009  Grand  B!vd,  Baldwin,  NY  1 1 510-4719 


ROCK  SOUD 
TRANSACTION 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


^^^olidWork. 
f'  SolidXoiitacls. 
Solid  Results. 


IP  • 

1/  MEDIA  PARTNERS 

23”  Gc  c  Vcaoc' .  .'Hi  3j ;e  'CC 
e-  :-£?6'D 
-rce  9''6-525-2693 
e^;£:C~isd3pa"ie’s  co'^ 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

WORK! 


PLACE 

YOUR  AD  BY: 

PHOMi: 

800-887-1615 

PAX: 

866-«0S-232i 

■MAIL: 

dassifi9di09dhot9ndpubKshw.com 


TbontsC.  BoKtho 
(5S0>42I-94M 
bAUtk<KAjbolltbo.coai 


“A  Tradition  of  Service” 

Call  us  for  a  free  consultation. 

SO 

www.natlontiiMdiasalss.coni 


Edward  M.  Anderson 
(417)336-3457 
broker^  1  (d)aol.coai 


GAUGER  MEDIA 
SERVICE,  INC. 
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What  the  black  press  can  teach  other  newspapers  about  survival 


BY  KEN  SMICKLE 


WHENEVER  I  HEAR  THE  DOOM-AND-GLOOM  PROG- 

nostications  about  the  future  of  newspapers,  my 
mind  flashes  to  Philadelphia.  The  city,  whose 
history  embodies  so  much  of  our  nation’s  origins, 
is  also  home  to  one  of  my  favorite  newspapers, 
itself  a  historic  institution.  For  125  years  it  has  steadfastly  served  the 
residents  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  delivering  the  vital  news  and 
information  that  support  the  principles  of  a  free  society  and  empow¬ 
er  its  citizens. 


I’ve  never  heard  any  gossip 
or  insinuation  about  whether 
this  newspaper  is  going  to 
survive  the  pressures  of  our 
recession,  the  onslaught  of 
technology,  or  the  shifting 
whims  of  a  new  generation  of 
readers.  The  paper  publishes 
every  weekday,  continues  to  diversify  its 
information  with  regional  sections,  and 
still  offers  not  one,  but  two  color  maga¬ 
zine  supplements.  And  yes,  it  even 
maintains  a  Web  site. 

It  has  never  hired  an  investment 
banking  firm  to  shop  for  angel  investors 
in  order  to  be  rescued  from  economic 
hardships.  There  have  been  no  repeated 
employee  cuts  of  its  considerable  edito¬ 
rial  and  administrative  staffs  like  those 
imposed  by  its  rival  daily  newspapers 
across  town. 

The  newspaper  I’m  referring  to  is  The 
Philadelphia  Tribune,  and  if  you  haven’t 
heard  of  it,  there  is  a  good  reason  why. 
the  Tribune’s  primary  readership  is 
African  Americans.  I  say  primary, 
because  the  city’ s  business  community’ 
is  also  very  familiar  with  the  newspaper 
and  regularly  advertises  in  its  pages  to 
tap  into  the  $25  billion  black  households 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  earn  annually. 

So  what  can  the  Philadelphia  Tribune 


teach  publishers  of  general 
market  dailies  about  success? 

For  that  matter,  what  can  the 
newspaper  industry  learn  from 
the  200-plus  black  newspapers 
across  the  country  about  survival? 
A  lot,  apparently,  since  not  a 
single  black  newspaper  has  gone 
I  out  of  business  in  the  last  four  years. 

I  Keep  in  mind,  black  newspapers  have 
I  had  to  sustain  a  business  model  that 
lacked  all  the  financial  luxuries  of  their 
general  market  daily  counterparts. 
They’ve  never  enjoyed  the  sort  of  ad 
revenue  that  compares  with  other  local 
media.  As  privately  held  companies, 
there  was  no  way  to  incite  Wall  Street  for 
investment.  They  do  have,  however,  the 
one  thing  that  still  matters  most  in  the 
media  business,  and  that  is  a  trusted  pact 
with  their  audience  that  they  will  always 
act  in  the  readers’  best  interest  by  inform¬ 
ing  them  in  ways  other  outlets  will  not. 

It  would  be  easy  to  simply  define  the 
success  of  the  Philadelphia  Tribune 
as  one  of  the  best  examples  of  well- 
executed  niche  media,  but  that  misses 
the  larger  point.  In  an  era  when  phrases 
such  as  “engagement”  and  “social  me¬ 
dia”  are  casually  tossed  about  in  conver¬ 
sations,  black  newspapers  continue  to 
be  supported  by  readers  and  advertisers 


not  because  research  guides  the  papers’ 
fundamental  mission.  It  works  because 
those  who  run  the  paper  come  from  the 
community  it  serves. 

News  cannot  be  packaged,  especially 
in  this  age  of  competitive,  infinite 
information  options.  What  can  be 
marketed  —  and  used  effectively  by 
advertisers  —  is  that  trusted  connection 
and  understanding  that  a  media  vehicle 
(including  a  newspaf)er)  can  develop  with 
its  audience. 

Success  comes  from  gathering  and 
delivering  news  and  information  with  in-, 
tegrity  to  an  audience  who  identify  your 
paper  as  the  best  source  of  such  content. 

To  paraphrase  an  old  adage,  newspa¬ 
pers  need  to  find  a  niche  and  fill  it. 

They  may,  in  fact,  need  to  find  multiple 
niches  and  fulfill  the  needs  of  a  few 
different  audiences. 

The  industry  can  learn  much  from 
black  newspapers.  Most  are  weeklies, 
and  they  took  what  the  big  dailies 
couldn’t  or  wouldn’t  deliver  seven 
days  of  the  week  and  built  businesses 
providing  v.’hat  African  Americans 
wanted  with  just  one  paper  a  week. 

One  lesson  might  be  to  rethink  the 
concept  of  editorial  sections.  Maybe 
they  should  be  even  more  specialized. 
Does  the  frequency  have  to  be  weekly, 
or  even  regular?  Whose  information 
needs  are  not  being  well  met  by  other 
newspapers,  magazines  or  the  Internet? 
If  newspapers  are  truly  in  the  business 
of  providing  news  content,  what  other 
audiences  can  be  informed  by  taking  a 
deeper  dive  to  serve  their  need  to  know. 

It  was  183  years  ago  this  March  that 
two  fledging  newspaper  publishers, 

John  Russwurm  and  Samuel  Cornish, 
offered  this  idea  in  their  first  edition  of 
Freedom’s  Journal:  “We  wish  to  plead 
our  own  cause.  For  too  long  have  others 
spoken  for  us.”  There  are  others  besides 
African  Americans  still  waiting  for  the 
same  respect  and  acknowledgement 
from  the  newspaper  industry.  And 
therein  lies  the  opportunity.  a 

Ken  Smickle  is  president  and  publisher 
q/Target  Market  News,  a  Chicago- 
based  business-to-business  news  and 
information  company  covering  African- 
American  marketing  and  media. 
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